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PIUS VI. AND THE FRENCH DIRECTORY.—THE 
TEMPORAL POWER. 


BY RIGHT REV. FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD, D.D, 


E are so much engrossed in the great 
questions of the period in which we 
are that no one can find fault with 
the feeling, spontaneously arising, 
that one’s patience is tried by 
bringing up things a century old: 
We confess to having had some- 
thing of this feeling ourselves when 
we first saw the title of Monsignor 
Pietro Baldassari’s book: The Ac- 
count of the Adversities and Suffer- 
ings of Pius VI, But sober second 
thought made one reflect that the 

work was historical, and therefore useful; moreover a brief 

criticism in a Roman paper told of valuable documentary evi- 
dence akin to that which made the memoirs of Cardinal Pacca 
so interesting, and in fact necessary for the understanding of 
the great ecclesiastical and religious questions of the latter 
part of the last and of the early part of the present century. 

We resolved to send for the work, and were rewarded for -our 

trouble. 

The old poet once wrote: “Felix qui potuit rerum cognos- 
cere causas.” He appreciated the difficulty of finding out the 
causes of things, and esteemed the man lucky who could suc- 
ceed in doing so. The same difficulty ever exists, and what 
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he said then is true now. Fortunately, circumstances arise, 
quarrels between governments or between diplomats, a desire to 
vindicate or exalt a great man, or a broad and noble view of the 
mode of treating historical questions such as in recent years has 
manifested itself among the governments of Europe, and has 
especially been shown by the present reigning Pontiff, Pope Leo 
XIII., and the historian places before the eyes of men the 
original papers, the “ piéces justificatives’’ that lay bare the 
springs of action, and reveal the true causes of things. 


THE REPUBLIC LOOKING FOR A CAUSE OF QUARREL. 


All the world knows the animosity of the French Revolu- 
tion to the Catholic Church, the massacre of many of her 
priests and the exile of others, that sent to our shores devoted 
missioners whose names are in benediction. The Directory that 
followed the end of the Reign of Terror inherited the hatred, 
while it condemned the blood-thirstiness, of the sans culottes. 
In 1793, after having treated the church and the pope with ar- 
rogance and insult, the Directory insisted that the Sovereign 
Pontiff should recognize the Republic, and that the arms of 
France should be erected on the houses of the consular agents 
of France; a thing not customary where a government had 
not been duly recognized. In such a condition was France 
with regard to the pope. Pope Pius VI. did not deem it pro- 
per to accede at once to this demand. Whereupon the French 
agents in Italy, at Naples, and elsewhere resolved to force him 
to do so. From this attempt came about the killing of Hugo 
Basseville. It must be stated first that this person was not an 
accredited agent of the French government. He was in their 
interest and co-operating with their agents, but was, after hav- 
ing delivered a message to the cardinal-secretary of state from 
the French agent at Naples, residing in Rome as a private in- 
dividual to attend to his affairs, as he himself stated. 


A SPARK IGNITES THE MAGAZINE. 


In the meanwhile the French agent at Naples, though 
not accredited to the Papal government, sent a message to 
Cardinal de Zelada, secretary of state to his Holiness, by means 
of a messenger by name La Flotte. The purport of this com- 
munication was that the pope should put no obstacle in the 
way of the French consul placing the arms of France over the 
entrance to his residence, he having received an official order 
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from his government to do so within twenty-four hours. The 
cardinal-secretary replied that he would lay the matter before 
his Holiness, and receive his orders. Basseville was with La 
Flotte when he presented this dispatch on January 12, 1793. 
La Flotte, full of arrogance, made known to others the purport 
of his visit, and his determination to see the order to place 
the arms of France over the door of the consul’s house carried 
out. As a matter of course the news spread like wild-fire, and 
the people became aroused at this piece of French assumption, 
and La Flotte and his friends were warned of the danger. 
They did not heed the warning. To prevent an uprising the 
government gave orders to have the troops under arms and 
patrol the city. About an hour before sundown on January 13 
La Flotte with Basseville and some others, in a carriage, en- 
- tered the Piazza Colonna, wearing the tri-color cockade, and 
one holding aloft a tri-colored streamer. This was the spark 
that set off the pent-up feeling of the people. Cries were heard, 
and stones thrown at the carriage. Some one in or near the 
carriage fired a shot, striking, however, no one. The coachman 
whipped up his horses and took to flight, followed by the peo- 
ple. The party took refuge in the house of the banker La 
Moutte. The house was invaded by the excited men, and in 
one of the rooms Basseville was found with a poniard in his 
hand. He was attacked. He defended himself as best he 
could, wounding some one slightly; but in the fight he received 
a death-wound in the abdomen, from which he died next day, 
regretting that he had become the victim of a crazy fellow 
(La Flotte), asking pardon of the pope, and fortified with the 
sacraments of the church. 

This is the fact upon which the further aggressive acts of 
the Directory and of Napoleon were grounded. The assassination 
of “the ministers of France” is a phrase which Napoleon per- 
mits himself to use in carrying out his unjust and tyrannical 
measures against the Papacy, notwithstanding the pope had 
done all he could to satisfy the French government and make 
it evident that the death of Basseville was the result of a sud- 
den and violent outbreak of popular fury, which his troops had 
not even time to repress. The consequences were, nevertheless, 
most serious and disastrous, as we shall see. For this unfor- 
tunate occurrence was simply one of those facts of history 
which, finding a state of feeling already existing, acted as the 
spark which explodes the political mine and brings on mighty 
ruin. 
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INSOLENT LANGUAGE OF THE DIRECTORY. 


The business which brought about Basseville’s fatal visit to 
Rome regarded two French artists, Rater, a sculptor, and Chi- 
nard, an architect. These two had been gravely suspected of 
conspiring against the government, and had been arrested. M. 
Makan, minister of France at Naples, interceded for them, and 
the men were eventually liberated. The letter which was ad- 
dressed to the pope by the French government on account of 
this arrest, and which bears date November 23, 1792, demon- 
strates the animus of the Directory towards the pope. It 
begins: “The Provisional Executive Council of the French 
Republic to the Prince Bishop of Rome.” “Some free French 
citizens, children of art, who by their sojourn in Rome sustain 
you, and show you their genius and the talents whence comes 
the honor of which Rome herself boasts, have been by your 
order subjected to unjust persecution. Arbitrarily torn from 
their labors, shut up in close prison, pointed out and treated 
as guilty, whereas no tribunal has pronounced sentence on their 
crime; or rather, while no reproof can be made them beyond 
their having expressed their respect for the rights of man, and 
their love for the country that rewards them, have been marked 
as victims who are to be sacrificed to despotism and to super- 
stition. 

“Certainly if it were lawful to purchase the triumph of a 
good cause at the expense of innocence, it would be necessary 
to permit such an excess. The already shaken throne of the 
Inquisition will totter to its destruction the day it will dare to 
exercise its fury; and the successor of St. Peter will cease to 
be a prince the day he will tolerate such a thing. Reason has 
everywhere made her powerful voice heard; she has awakened 
in the heart of man oppressed the knowledge of his duties and 
the feeling of his strength; she has broken the sceptre of 
tyranny and the talisman of regal dignity. Liberty has become 
the centre of universal union, and to princes vacillating on 
their thrones remains only the part of seconding it, if they 
wish to avoid a violent fall. . . . Pontiff of the Roman 
Church, and up to the present prince of a state you are about 
to lose, you can to-day no longer hold it unless by a disinter- 
ested profession of those evangelical principles that inspire the 
purest democracy, the most tender love of man, the most per- 
fect equality: principles with which the successors of Christ 
clothed themselves only to increase a power that is going to 
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ruin through age. .The ages of ignorance are passed away; 
henceforth men cannot be subjected save through their being 
convinced. They can no longer be guided but by the truth, 
nor can their affections be fixed on anything but their own 
happiness.” 

In this impudent fashion did these men speak to the vener- 
able Vicar of Christ; and, confessing that whatever was sound 
in their own views regarding the rights of man and his nature 
had been taught by the Old Church, unblushingly accused her 
rulers of having so taught to selfishly advance their cause and 
aggrandize their power. Hearing them thus talk of high ethi- 
cal principles reminds one of the remark of Charles I. when he 
heard the noble but dissolute instructor of his son advocating 
the cause of virtue. This letter was signed by Roland, Monge 
(the regicide), Claviére, Lebrun, Pache, Garat, and the secre- 
tary Grouvel. 

The above letter was followed by another of. like tenor writ- 
ten by Lebrun, minister of foreign affairs, couched in lan- 
guage as insulting. It seems to have no date but that of No- 
vember of this year, 1792. 


JUSTIFICATION OF NO AVAIL. 


By order of the pope, Cardinal de Zelada replied in digni- 
fied terms to these tirades, reminding the minister of what had 
occurred in France: of the burning of the pope in effigy in 
Paris, and of the fact that no reply had been given to the ex- 
postulations of the nuncio, who on that account had been 
obliged to leave France; of the violent seizure of territory be- 
longing to the pope; of the taking down of the Papal arms at 
Marseilles, their being hung up to a lamp-post (a la lanterne), 
and then being broken into pieces by the mob. The govern- 
ment had taken no step to give satisfaction for this outrage 
beyond promising a trial. He ended by remarking that marks 
of honor on the part of nations must be reciprocal, and as 
France had dishonored the pope and his arms, she could not 
expect the sovereign of Rome to honor the arms of France. 
Moreover, the house of the consul at Marseilles had been 
invaded and searched by two public officials without finding 
anything to compromise him. The Directory, however, were in 
no mood to redress wrongs, and the letter failed of any effect 
then. Its effect has been reserved for history. It was con- 
signed to the French consul in the early part of January, 1793. 

Having thus given the state of the relations of the two 
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governments prior to the appearance of Napoleon Bonaparte 
upon the scene, we shall find from what follows that the Direc- 
tory kept on its way of hate and of destruction, and that they 
had a thorough ally, if perchance more discreet from the fact 
that he was on the spot, while they were in Paris. 

After the battle or skirmish of Lodi Bonaparte entered 
Milan; no sooner was he master of that city when he issued, 
on May 23, 1796, a fiery proclamation to his army, in which 
among other things he said: ‘“ There remain other rapid march- 
es to undertake, other enemies to overcome, laurels to gather, 
insults to avenge. Let those who have sharpened the pon- 
iards of civil war in France, who cowardly assassinated our 
ministers, who burnt at Toulon our vessels, tremble: the hour 
of vengeance has struck.” “To re-establish the Capitol, place 
there in honor the statues of the heroes who made it famous, 
awaken the people of Rome, lulled to sleep by so many centu- 
ries of slavery, will be the fruit of our victories.” 


A CAMPAIGN OF LOOT. 


On the 7th of May the Directory had sent secret instruc- 
tions to Napoleon regarding his action against Austria and 
central Italy. With regard to Pius VI. they write: “If Rome 
offer to make terms, the first thing to do is to require the 
pope to have solemn prayers for the prosperity of the French 
Republic. Some of his fine monuments, statues, pictures, medals, 
libraries, bronzes, Madonnas of silver, and also bells, will repay 
us for our outlay.” 

Pius VI., seeing the storm gathering, bethought him of tak- 
ing steps to ward it off. For this purpose he sent the Mar- 
chese Antonio Gnudi and the Chevalier d’Azara to meet Napo- 
leon and come to an agreement that might prevent the invasion 
of the Papal States. They reached Milan after the proclama- 
tion cited above. They had an interview with Napoleon, who 
told them that no resolution had been taken regarding Rome. 
About the same time he told the Marchese Manfredini, who had 
come to see him in the name of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
to give himself no uneasiness, for if any movement of troops 
took place, it was to be against the Papal States, not against 
Ferdinand III. of Naples. On the 7th of June he wrote to 
the Directory: “From the conversation I had this morning 
with M. d’Azara, the Spanish minister, envoy of the pope, it 
seemed to me he had orders to offer us contributions. I shall 
soon be in Bologna. Do you wish me, in return for granting 
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an armistice to the pope, to accept twenty-five millions (francs) 
in money, five millions in provisions, three hundred pictures, 
statues and manuscripts in proportion, and that I cause to be 
released all patriots in prison on account of the revolution?” 
Other instructions were also asked for. The Directory, through 
Carnot, on the 15th of June, wrote approving the plan. Later 
on the armistice, with its onerous conditions, was accepted, and 
the French agents sent to Rome took good care that the con- 
ditions were fulfilled. In the meantime, in accordance with 
the second article of the agreement, on granting the armistice, 
the pope had sent Count Cristoforo Pieracchi, as his minister 
plenipotentiary to the French government with instructions to 
recognize the new government of France, with powers to con- 
clude a definite treaty of peace. He gave him also an apostolic 
letter in the form of a breve, dated July 5, 1796. In this the 
pope says: “It is a Catholic dogma that princedoms are or- 
dained and erected by the wisdom of God, that men, in the 
confusion of things, may not find themselves tossed by the 
waves and overturned like the sea in a storm. Therefore, St. 
Paul has taught that all power comes from God, and he who 
resists authority (or power) resists the ordinance of God. That 
they (the people of France) should take heed lest they be de- 
ceived, and under the appearance of piety give to the authors 
of new things an occasion and pretext to blame the Catholic 
religion. They should rather obey with alacrity and diligence 
those who are in command, because by so doing they would 
discharge a duty due to God; and those at the head of the 
republic, seeing that the orthodox religion is not seeking to 
subvert the civil laws, would be led to favor and protect it. 
They should not listen to any one announcing teaching other 
than this, saying that it comes from the Holy See.” 

The Directory, however, did not want peace with Rome. 
They exacted an impossible condition from the pope, “that he 
should disapprove, recall, and annul all the bulls, breves, re- 
scripts, admonitions, apostolic charges, etc., emanating from the 
Holy See from 1789 to the present day.” On this being de- 
clined, Count Pieracchi was told that negotiations were broken 
off and his mission was at an end. 

It would take too much space to narrate the successive 
steps that led to the final invasion of the Papal States and to 
the treaty of Tolentino. The pope turned to Naples for help, 
and to Austria. He began to prepare for defence, calling his 
subjects to arms and asking them for assistance. They re- 
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sponded nobly. But all was of no avail. The French troops 
crossed the line, and at the Ponte di Faenza routed the Papal 
troops opposed to them in a skirmish. This was the only 
action between the two armies, and the enforced treaty of 
Tolentino was the result. We do not propose to go further 
than the conclusion of this compact; it would be beyond our 
scope. What we wish to do is to lay before the reader cer- 
tain documents of what seems to us of first importance as 
foreshadowing the history and the trials of the Papacy during 
the past hundred years. Here are the papers; our few deduc- 
tions will close this article. 
CRAFTY POLICY OF NAPOLEON, 

Both the Directory and Napoleon labored to counteract the 
influence of Rome, of which the latter recorded his opinion in 
a letter to the former, dated October 8, 1796. Wishing to de- 
tach Naples from Rome, he advised speedy peace with King 
Ferdinand, as such an alliance would be formidable. He says: 
“Diminish your enemies. The influence of Rome is incalcu- 
lable. To break with this power has been a very bad step.” 


In consequence of this strong letter of Bonaparte the treaty 
with Ferdinand was concluded at once. But it was policy, a 
desire to gain time, not consideration for the pope and the 
church, that caused any delay in his action against Rome. He 
strove to isolate the pope, and he succeeded. To gain time, 
and have his hands free to meet Austria, he carried out his 
intention of so doing by the following letter to Cardinal Mattei: 


“ HEADQUARTERS OF FERRARA, October 21, 1796. 


“The court of Rome has refused to accept the terms of 
peace offered by the Directory. It has broken the armistice, 
suspending the execution of it; it is now arming; it wants 
war and it will have it. But before looking in cold blood on 
the ruin and death of those who are senseless and oppose the 
phalanxes of the Republic, I owe it to my nation, to humanity, 
to myself, by a last endeavor to bring back the pope to senti- 
ments more moderate, more in conformity with his real inter- 
ests, his character, and reason. 

“My Lord Cardinal, you know the forces and the strength 
of the army I command. To destroy the temporal power of the 
pope I have but to will it. Go to Rome; see the Holy 
Father, and enlighten him with regard to his true interests, 
etc., etc.” 
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Three days after he writes to the French agent in Rome, 
Cacault, October 24, 1796: “The Directory gives me the 
information that you are charged to continue the negotiations 
with Rome. Keep me informed of what you will do, that I 
may seize the moment favorable to carry out the intentions of 
the Directory. You understand well that after the peace with 
Naples and Genoa, after our harmonious relations with the 
King of Sardinia, after the recovery of Corsica and our mani- 
fest preponderance in the Mediterranean, I shall only await 
the opportune moment to throw myself on Rome and avenge 
the honor of the nation; just now the great thing is to gain 
time, etc.” 


THE REAL OBJECT OF THE QUARREL. 


What the intentions of the Directory were about this time 
are evident from a letter addressed to Bonaparte on February 
3, 1797, by Rewbell, the president of that body: 

“The Directory, considering all the obstacles to the stability 
of the French constitution, are persuaded that the Roman cult 
is that of which the enemies of liberty can, for a long time 
to come, make a most dangerous use. Accustomed as you are, 
citizen general, to reflect, you will certainly have become aware, 
not less than ourselves, that the Roman religion will always 
be an irreconcilable enemy of the Republic. . . . Certainly 
there are means to be used here in France to render, insensibly, 
void of influence the Catholic religion. . . . It belongs to 
the government to find them. Nevertheless there is one point, 
which perhaps is not less essential to reach the desired attain- 
ment of that end, fo destroy, that is if it can be done, the 
centre of Roman unity ; and to you, who hitherto have known 
how to unite the most distinguished qualities of a captain with 
those of an able statesman, it belongs to fulfil this desire, if 
you judge it practicable. Wherefore the Directory invite you 
to do what may seem to you possible . . . in order to 
destroy the Papal government, placing Rome under another 
power, or establishing (what would be better) a form of 
national government that would render odious and contempti- 
ble the government of the priests, and the pope and the Sacred 
College could have no hope of residing in Rome, and would be 
obliged to go seek a residence elsewhere, or at least would no more 
have temporal power.” 

Bonaparte, however, did not judge that the time had come 
to entirely destroy the temporal princedom of the pope. He 
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wrote from Macerata, on February 15, to the Directory thus: 
“T will grant peace to the pope provided he cede his right 
of property to the Republic of France over the legations of 
Bologna, of Ferrara and of the Romagna, the Duchy of Urbino 
and the Marches of Ancona, and pay us, in the first place, the 
three millions, the value of the treasure of Loreto; in the 
second place, fifteen millions due on account of the armistice ; 
give up all horses and arms and send away (General) Colli and 
all the Austrians. If these conditions are not accepted, I will 
go to Rome. But I prefer to conclude an agreement for the 
following reasons: First, in this way I shall avoid a discussion 
with the King of Naples which might become serious. 
Secondly, if the pope and his principal advisers were to fly 
from Rome I could not get what I ask. Thirdly, Rome 
despoiled of her fairest provinces will not be able to subsist 
long, and the revolution will come of itself. Fourthly, since 
the Roman court will have ceded all its rights over the said 
provinces at the general peace, this conquest will not be con- 
sidered as a momentary success, for it will be a matter definite- 
ly settled.” 

It is hardly necessary to make any comment on these 
documents ; they speak for themselves. Nevertheless, by way 
of conclusion we may be permitted to present one or two 
reflections that spontaneously offer themselves. 

The first is, that this hatred of Rome and of the temporal 
power of the popes came from the very condition of things at 
the time. It was once said in the Italian Parliament that there 
was no possibility of conciliation between Rome and Italy, 
because the constitution of Italy was but the substance of the 
condemned propositions of the Syllabus. The French Revolution 
was the incarnation of infidelity and of deism,. The mutual 
essential opposition of naturalism and of revealed religion 
necessarily gave rise to the ideas expressed by Rewbell and 
by Napoleon. Reason had been deified, religion had been 
cast out, Freemasonry had done its work. 


FREEMASONRY AT THE BOTTOM OF THE CONSPIRACY. 


We note another interesting fact: that the plan the revolu- 
tion has been carrying out during the past century, from 1796 
to 1896, was thoroughly laid out by the French Directory 
speaking through Rewbell, the president—the destruction of the 
centre of Roman unity, by taking away the temporal power 
of the popes. What is the reason that there has been such 
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consistency in carrying out this means to an end deemed so 
efficacious in overthrowing the Catholic Church? The answer 
is an easy one. The secret societies conceived the idea, and 
set the machinery in motion. A moral body, the sect of Free- 
masonry does not die. It lives on to carry out its purpose, 
and the same spirit it had in 1796 it has had during the 
whole century, and it has it to-day; and the proof of this is 
before our eyes in the complete spoliation of the pope, who, 
from September 19, 1870, to this day has remained a prisoner 
in the Vatican, out of which, during these twenty-six years just 
passed, he has never put his foot. It seems to us that what is 
revealed by the letters just quoted should convince us that if 
the clear insight of the avowed enemies of the Catholic Church 
made them appreciate the importance of ‘destroying the 
centre of Roman unity,” by doing away with the temporal 
power of the pope, Catholics should appreciate the importance 
of preserving the centre of Roman unity by the restoration of 
the tempora! power. It is useless to cry out against this, that 
the times are not suited to the restoration of the temporal 
power. Who made these times such as they are? Naturalism, 
hostility to Catholicity on the part of non-Catholic churches, 


unconsciously sympathizing with the efforts of naturalism, and 
finally indifference on the part of Catholics to their religion, 
the assistance of which they care not to have during health, 
but earnestly seek in time of sickness or when in danger of 


death. 


THE DUTY OF CATHOLICS. 


As for the times, are free institutions going to take pos- 
session of all the kingdoms of the earth? For our part we 
do not feel justified in answering affirmatively. One thing is 
cértain: there is nothing intrinsically evil in a monarchical form 
of government, and the present Pontiff has explicitly said that 
there is no special form of government that has the monopoly 
of right, and that the form of government is best which, the 
law of justice being observed, best suits the people who are to 
live under it. Italy is a kingdom. It was not a republic 
despoiled the pope; it was a kingdom, backed by an empire, 
both obeying the behests of Freemasonry. This is the simple 
truth that cannot be gainsaid. In view of this we see no incon- 
gruity in the restoration of the Pope to his sovereign temporal 
power; while, with the Freemasons of France and of Italy, we 
recognize the possession of that temporal power as of vital 
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importance for the maintenance of Roman or Catholic unity. 
How such a restoration is to come about it is not in the 
power of any one to say, nor can the form of that temporal 
sovereignty be outlined. Moreover it pertains to the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself, when the time comes, to say what it is to be, 
what he will accept, and what he will refuse. The part of a 
good Catholic is complete harmony of view with the Vicar of 
Christ in what vitally affects the interests of the church; a 
harmony of which in these days of ours we have had a noble 
and grand example in the Catholics of Germany, led on by their 
distinguished leader, Windthorst, when, in obedience to the 
wishes of Pope Leo XIII., they laid aside their opposition to 
the Septennat, thus gaining, as far as could be, the good will of 
the Emperor and of Prince Bismarck. 


NAPOLEON’S FAULTS AND MERITS. 


As for Napoleon, though he was at first an instrument of 
the French Revolution, and is shown by this work of Mon- 
signor Baldassari to have been a man of undoubted duplicity, 
it is generally said he never lost his faith. We believe this. 
He forgot his duties to it, and warred against the pope; and 


God, in his mercy, chastised him for it, perhaps in reward for 
what he did for religion in France, once he became its ruler. 
It is human to err, and men are very human. We may cast a 
veil of pity over their wrong-doings, and give them praise for 
what they did well. So with Napoleon, as we see him in the 
bitterness of his trials condemning himself for what he did 
wrong, we may look only to the many good deeds performed 
for the preservation of the greatest gift God has given to man, 
the faith and hope that for these he has received an eternal 
reward. 








PILLARS OF SALT. 


PILLARS OF SALT, 


BY HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS, M.A, 


AY T is the day of the convert. How to make one, 
how to develop him when made, then how to 
make more converts—these, it would seem, will 
presently be the questions most discussed by the 
Catholic press. There possibly was never a time 

before when one heard so much about non-Catholics as such. 
Nor, indeed, is this to be wondered at in view of the growing 
company of pilgrims pouring across the Campagna of bleak 
negation, by every highway, into the Eternal City. 

“ All roads lead to Rome ”—eventually. The world is likely 
to find this out quite soon, thanks to the new sign-posts which 
Leo XIII. is setting up. Every encyclical of his is one, and 
set up, too, at the perplexing cross-roads of our modern 
thought. 

It may be that his reign will most be celebrated in the 
days to come because of just this motley concourse of those 
whom his compelling love has won to God: strangers at Rome, 
and proselytes innumerable, and the dispersed. 

At all events, it is a time of conversions and of converting 
energy. Hence the peculiar prominence given the subject. To 
every phase of it attention has been called not only by news- 
papers published by Catholic authority, but (in a different tem- 
per) by the non-Catholic religious press. 

The latter frequently has that to say which, ludicrous as it 
must seem to us, nevertheless throws light on, let us not say 
the facts, but what is quite as useful, namely, their own inter- 
pretation of phenomena which from our safe, near side seem 
clear enough. 

Of late, for instance, it has become the fashion among these 
journals to say of converts, 


“Leave them alone, 
And they’ll come home,” etc. 


The Episcopalian Bo-Peep, whose sheep are for ever being lost 
in the adjoining Papal pastures, does presently much comfort 
herself with the above refrain. So much so, ‘indeed, is she sus- 
tained by that hope that the editor of her foremost paper, in 
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commenting upon the return of a “pervert” the other day, 
jauntily declared that “most all of them return, anyhow, after 
a year or two.” 

We know, as does also the reverend editor, that hope and 
prejudice between them beget a delicious indifference to facts, 
and that nothing is easier than hasty generalizing, unless, per- 
haps, hateful generalizing. At Charleston the first earthquake 
seemed an awful exception; the second shock had a familiar 
look; the third fixed the earthquake habit, and for months the 
negroes looked for the cataclysm as regularly as for sunrise. 

Given our cat and another cat on the roof, and the imagi- 
- nation of the boy at once prompts the statement of the old 
nursery tale, “There must be a million cats on our roof.” 
Editors wz// be boys. 

No, not “most” converts fall away. One can count those 
that do, but not those that do not. Moreover, such a spiritual 
revulsion is quite the most inexplicable movement that one 
sees. It stands out above and apart from the conceivable; it 
is exceptional, singular, disquieting. Hence two, three, half a 
dozen cases, and our editor flies off into his “ most of them.” 

Not most! Infinitesimally few. But inexpressibly sadden- 
ing these few, are they not? And full, moreover, of signifi- 
cance to us and our day of convert-making. 

To the average Catholic mind it seems strange beyond all 
else that devout men and women, earnestly striving to face 
- God and the light, can live and die outside the church. How 
utterly beyond comprehension must it seem, therefore, that any 
one who has once passed the stormy trials inseparable from a 
conversion to the Truth, can deliberately retrace his steps and 
choose again the city of confusion for his soul’s abode! And 
yet this “looking back” to the abandoned city does occur at 
times, and the ineffably sad spectacle is seen of some one hur- 
rying across the plain to enter once again the very Sodom or 
Gomorrah from which he had but yesterday escaped with fear 
and anguish! 

When these relapses shock us by their nearness to us we 
feel, as possibly at no other time, our Blessed Lord’s swift, 
terrible injunction: “‘ Remember Lot's wife!” But to no Catho- 
lic can these pathetic derelictions speak as to such Catholics as 
have themselves come from the desolation that is doubt. The 
present writer knows no subject quite so full of pain, no problem 
so perplexing and saddening withal. A few thoughts bearing 
on it may not be now amiss. 
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First of all, then, the reasons commonly assigned for these 
reversions are superficial and anything but charitable. We 
hear that “So-and-So,” having “turned Catholic” a year ago, 
has just thought better of his ill-digested step and has returned 
to his former church. And in explanation we are told that he 
had found that all is not gold that glitters; that he has found 
things behind the scenes not as fair as in front of the foot- 
lights; that now that the glamour and tinsel are seen close by, 
their cheapness is discovered; and that “the human element” 
under saintly robes and back of spectacular mysteries has now 
been felt too palpably! 

The re-vert who declares these reasons have actuated him 
only echoes the statements of an unthinking world—or, if he 
does so earnestly, degrades himself unspeakably. 

Either in leaving his first position or in deserting his new 
he confesses that he has acted in the most humiliating lack of 
the only motives which can for a moment be held sufficient 
for so unspeakably important a step. 

Look at it. It is inconceivable that any one would think at 
all of putting every sacred tie in life to the perilous strain in- 
volved in a change of faith except for some compelling, funda- 
mental, vital reason. A conversion to the Catholic religion 
means, usually, the giving shame, heart-ache, anxiety to parents, 
friends, fellow-Christians. It involves the repudiation of all 
that is held sacred by those who love one most. It scandal- 
izes, disturbs, disgusts those whose respect has been one’s chief- 
est measure of satisfaction. It seems to be a betrayal of honor 
in its very soul, when the convert is called and thought to be 
a priest of God. And—since man is still an animal—it nearly 
always costs him suffering. In nearly every instance it means 
a loss of comfort, influence, respect, money! Therefore it 
would most certainly not once be thought of but for the voice 
within which will not down. Some lofty, powerful reason must 
be sought for a self-injury so grievous. 

The Holy Spirit moves in many ways. Perhaps no two re- 
count the same impelling motives; but surely, coming from 
whatever point, the panting pilgrims when they fall within the 
bosom of the dear old church a// know and say that they have 
come from doubt, confusion, and uncertainty, in quest of the 
“City which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
Yes! they have come for these two things—Certitude and the 
Presence! For these only was the sacrifice made; these alone 
were before father or mother or wife or lands or houses. 
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Nor is it conceivable, furthermore, that a man could take 
the awful responsibility, and inflict and incur so much pain, un- . 
less the negative untenableness and untruthfulness of his present 
position had first prompted the search for the positive good of 
some other. Only after the heart has starved, and the soul has 
fainted, and the mind grown bewildered by the discord and 
godlessness of a church, is it to be thought possible that a 
man can think of escape. Even then he searches diligently for 
reasons for remaining; he calls aloud for some one to comfort 
and to reassure him. Oh! the pitiful clinging to the house 
where one’s faith lies dead. Oh! the hungering quest of those 
who, though abiding in the tents of their fathers, “ show plainly 
that they seek a country.” 

They remain, God knows, till they cannot; some even till 
they die. To those whose escape we take note of comes an 
hour when they must go! 

Now, is it credible that one so harassed and constrained by 
the lack of truth where he is, and having—at infinite cost and 
pain—sought it in the despised Nazareth of Catholicity, can 
for any of the commonly alleged causes return to the city 
of the plain? Never! 

And yet some do return. Why? God only knows! But 
that a soul so turning back can possibly be anything less piti- 
ful than was Lot’s wife I cannot think. Pillars of Salt, at best, 
whose bitterness is this—they found no refuge. 

Of these are also doubters, troubled souls, who for some 
cause have not received that “ Margarita preciosa” —Faith! 
These re-verts stand out from the dreary plain quite the most 
needy of our. prayers and pity. 

Think of it! Theirs was no soul to take its ease amid the 
Babel of confusion and the death of truth. They heard and 
heeded when the Voice bade them flee! They broke their very 
heart-strings for the sake of Truth, and fled from home and 
friends and good repute. And we rejoiced to see them reach 
our sweet walled city. And then, to our unutterable amaze- 
ment, we saw them leave. Whither? Apparently to go whence 
they had come; but fancy to what bitterness the soul has sunk 
when, having thought God had a place and home where man 
could know him, it has come to think there is not such a place 
‘nor home—and so, heart-sick, chagrined, plods back to that 
which was a hell of torments. The man may reach it—his joy 
and peace do not; they are congealed, a very monument of 
dried-up tears, there on the trackless plain. God pity them! . 
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All this talk about “the human element in the church” 
scandalizing the raw convert, and the disappointment on find- 
ing human nature under Catholic conditions, is nonsense. As 
if there were any lack of the human element in the Protestant 
denominations! I was constantly amused when I was first 
thrown with Catholics, after becoming one myself, by their ef- 
forts to explain and apologize for this human element, finding 
myself thought to be a very tender, not to say squeamish, sort 
of a Miss Nancy who would be shocked by the downright 
common sense and lack of cant found, thank God! among 
Catholics. 

So far from this precious human element scandalizing the 
recent conyert, I believe that nothing is more refreshing than 
this very naturalness of Catholicity, after the long suffocation, 
artificiality, and emotionalism of Protestantism. Poverty, plain- 
ness, simplicity, bluntness, downrightness are glories, and they 
seem so to the convert fresh from the plush and unction of 
official Protestantism. 

Nor can we find any sufficient reason for a relapse in the 
experience of the convert as a practical Catholic. No. There 
is one reason—his faith is dead. It was given to him; he has 
lost it. What can he learn of the history of the church, of 
the doctrines, of the life, after becoming a Catholic, that he 
could not before? Nothing. In fact, it is beyond belief that 
any one could possibly endure the throes of a conversion, unless 
and until all that is included in the Catholic faith burned itself 
into the conscience as God’s inexorable truth. What happens 
is the death of faith. And so the wretched soul creeps back 
to the familiar faces and accustomed scenes of the old Babel 
from which while faith remained he fled at any and all costs! 

It is not logical to say “he found Rome wanting, therefore 
he returned”; for he did not seek Rome till all else failed. 
Does the Episcopalian din turn into God’s own order during 
the temporary absence of some convert? Certainly not. Why, 
then, return? Ask of Lot’s wife. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN CORSICA. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN CORSICA. 
BY J. WISEMAN KEOGH. 


** A l’odeur seule je devinerai la Corse les yeux fermés.”— Napoleon. 


O those who have once visited Corsica this well- 
known saying of the greatest among her many 
great sons at once vivifies past memories. The 
scent of the multitudinous aromatic plants of 
the deep and flowery brushwood—the Corsican 

maquis—is so strong that it is often perceptible many miles 
out to sea. It is this maguis which yields shelter to Corsica’s 
famous, and still existing, bandits. The Corsican system of 
brigandage is (and more especially was) very different from 
that of Italy, Sicily, and Greece. Originally it had nothing to 
do with robbery; and the Corsican outlaw still takes to the 
maquis, not for the sake of plundering indiscriminately but 
because he has put himself under a legal ban. He has com- 
mitted murder, in obedience to the strict code of honor of 
his country. His victim may have been his family’s hereditary 
foe, or his own enemy, of yesterday’s making; but if there 
were an insult or a blood-feud to avenge, ancient or recent, 
Corsican opinion holds that the avenger has fulfilled a duty, 
rather than committed a crime. The frame of mind that rules 
the laws of the vendetta is not difficult to realize for any one 
who has entered into the spirit of continental armies, of 
German students’ corps, or of polite society in the English 
duelling days. 

In one period of thirty years—1821 to 1850—there were no 
less. than 4,319 murders in Corsica. The duel recognized a 
hostile meeting and bloodshed as the only “remedy” for deep 
insult. The Corsican code is infinitely more deadly, because 
the last victory always calls for renewed violence. This terri- 
ble vendetta has been attributed to two principal causes: the 
first, early misgovernment (under Genoese rule redress for 
wrongs was almost unattainable, and private vengeance for 
homicide or insult was the natural consequence); the second, 
the Corsican’s immemorial custom of wearing arms in every- 
day life. This habit led to the bloody termination of many a 
quarrel. 
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The vendetta, alas! is fast losing much of what has been 
called its “ancient morality.” It is often nowa cloak for mere 


spite, or un- 
justifiable re- 
prisals. 


A RUS IN 
URBE. 


At Ajac- 
cio, whence I 
write, ‘one 
lives, at one 
and the same 
time, within 
a town and 
in the midst 
of nature.” 
D. W. Fresh- 
field, of the 
Alpine Club, 
writes: “I 
at any rate 
know of no 
such combin- 
ation of sea 
and moun- 
tains, of the 
sylvan beauty 
of the north with the rich colors of the south; no region 
where within so small a space nature takes so many sub- 
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lime and exquisite aspects as she does in Corsica.” The bay 
of Ajaccio resembles a vast Italian lake. ‘ From the snow- 
peaks of the interior to the southern extremity of the bay,” 
says a writer in the Cornhill Magazine, “peak succeeds peak, 
and ridge rises behind ridge in a line of wonderful variety and 
beauty, while the sea below is blue and rarely troubled. In 
the early morning Monte d’Oro sparkles like a Monte Rosa 
with its fresh snow. In the evening violet and purple tints, 
and the golden glow of Italian sunset, add a new lustre to this 
fairy-land. In fact the beauties of Switzerland and Italy are 
curiously blended in this landscape.” The town itself is simply 
a healthy, fairly well-appointed winter resort, the only one in 
Corsica offering the comforts, or even the mere accommodation, 


THE Bay OF AJACCIO RESEMBLES A VAST ITALIAN LAKE. 


needful for a lengthened stay. The “Cours Grandval,” or 
strangers’ quarter, possesses some good hotels; one of which 
is really excellent, and both for beauty of position and for 
comfort can quite hold its own with any on the Continent. 
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Private dwellings are few and difficult to obtain. The older 
town, the principal streets excepted, is very dirty; and it is 
really inconceivable how a prosperous municipality, anxious to 
attract strangers, can tolerate its present condition, The 


GROTTOES OF BONIFACIO, 


interior of the island is in many parts also of great beauty. 
Valleys of alpine verdure are succeeded by tracts of chestnut 
woods, or pine and beech forests. Large parts of the country 
are left in their primeval wildness. In.spring peach and 
almond blossoms abound, and the roadsides are bordered with 
asphodel and violets. The maguts blazes with cistus flowers, 
red and silver; and golden brown mixes with the dark purple 
of the great French lavender. Over the whole mass of blos- 
soms wave plumes of Mediterranean heath and sweet-scented 
coronilla. At this season, indeed, the home of the bandits is 


fair to look upon. 
A CORSICAN EXECUTION, 


Ajaccio had been astir from 3 A. M. The crowd and the 
cries were increasing under the windows, and I dressed and 
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sallied forth in the gray dawn to examine a historical machine 
about which I felt some curiosity—the guillotine. Deibler, his 
son, and two assistant executioners had just erected it. A plat- 
form stood on the ground, on a level with the lowest step in 
the flight leading up to the court-house. On this platform is 
the important. dascu/e, the movable portion which jerks the 
condemned into position. And the /unette, which supports his 
neck at the proper angle to the great knife. Above the plat- 
form rises the gibbet-like structure from which descends the 
bevelled steel blade. Below the /unette stands the black box, 
half full of sawdust, ready to receive the head. The dascule 
drops the headless trunk of the victim into a long, black, 
wicker, coffin-like receptacle, which is also half filled with saw- 
dust. As I walked toward the ghastly scaffold, outlined upon a 
whitening sky, a bridal procession streamed out into the street. 
The niece of our femme de ménage had been married at the 
mairie the day before. The local custom ordains that feasting 
and dancing shall be kept up between the time of the civil 
ceremony till about the hour for the couple to go to be mar- 
ried in church. The bride swept the muddy street with her 
trailing white wedding dress. A procession of maids and 
bachelors followed her. The roadway afterwards wore trace of 
their passage like the track of an English brush-fitted mud- 
cart. The wedding guests looked rather wan and weary in the 
gaslight and the dim dawn. 

A few steps nearer the guillotine the last noisy revellers 
from a masked ball were pouring into the thronged street. 
Some still wore their dominoes. Some were dressed as Prerrots 
and others had various flimsy calico disguises. All the door- 
ways and windows, as well as the thoroughfares, were crowded 
with the people drawn by the grim spectacle of an execution. 
Presently the wedding guests, the masked keepers of carnival, 
and the throng of Ajaccions, were driven forward, and to right 
and left, by a large body of soldiery, marching, as it seemed, 
with muffled tread. Till the soldiers came the crowd had 
yelled greetings to distant acquaintances; had argued loudly; 
and protested against neighbors’ encroachments; the _half-tipsy 
masks had shouted snatches of song, and had taken noisy fare- 
well of each other. Had not Bonelli’s execution been watched 
for daily during the last three weeks? The feeling was abroad 
that Sunday morning might furnish the morbidly curious with 
their twenty-second disappointment. He might be reprieved. 
But with the quiet appearance on the scene of the two hundred 
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soldiers a change came over the spirit of the crowd. Men 
held their breath ; and women, of whom there were a majority, 








became silent and awe-struck. Not having any turn for 
slaughter-house sights, I was leaving the Place Palais de Justice 
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when some gentlemen at a window beckoned me, insisting 
vehemently that I should come to where they stood. It took 
some time to thread my way through the crowd in the street, 
through a tightly packed entrance, and then an equally full 
hall, and when I found myself face to face with the men who 
had summoned me with such insistence, the troops had formed 
three sides of a square facing the steps of the court-house, 
and surrounding the scaffold; mounted gendarmes were posted 
at intervals; the prison door opened, and Bonelli appeared, 
preceded by the prison chaplain, holding aloft a crucifix. The 
executioner and his assistants issued forth from the same door 
at the same time. Prompted by an irresistible impulse, officers 
and officials all uncovered as the condemned man passed. The 
priest prayed and exhorted. The unfortunate man responded. 
He walked as firmly as is possible to one whose hands are 
tied behind his back, and further attached by a cord to one 
heel. Bonelli fixed his eyes upon the uplifted cross. It was 
broad daylight now, and there were floods of early sunshine. 
The man was handsome, tall, lithe, and thirty years of age. 
His bare breast was startlingly white. A growth of soft dark 
beard fringed his chin. His face was pale. The upward glance 
gave his countenance a lightsome, inspired expression; and I 
was compelled to think as I looked at him of a medizval saint, 
painted’ by some great Italian master. 

He advanced as rapidly as his constrained position per- 
mitted. When he appeared there was one great sobbing cry 
from the crowd. Then a perfect stillness fell. 

The chaplain embraced the prisoner in farewell ; a jerk from 
the assistant executioners placed him, face downwards, upon 
the dascule,; another touch was needed to bring the head to 
the precise spot in the /unette. Deibler touched a lever, and 
the glittering knife severed the neck. From his prison door to 
step to instantaneous death was the affair of a moment—one 
long, agonizing moment for the spectators. 

The first impression was one of wonder and relief that the 
death penalty could be exacted so mercifully, so decently. 
And every soul present seemed to live through the supreme 
moment in unison with the condemned man. 

There was a sort of gasp, or groan, which went round the 
dense crowd when all was over, and then a solemn silence fell. 
The crowd broke up, white-faced and deeply impressed. What 
a contrast the street presented (as I made my way home) from 
its early aspect, with the gaping populace, the somewhat faded 
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and weary wedding procession, and the noisy revellers from 
the ball! 

The crime for which Bonelli suffered was the murder of a 
beggar-man, whose half-burned remains he tried to pass off as 


ON THE ROAD TO BASTIA, 


the corpse of Casanuova, or “ Cappa,” a bandit on whose head 
the authorities had set a price. A cowardly and sordid crime, 
in which it was impossible to believe while I gazed at the come- 
ly young fellow, who had left the army with the rank of non- 
commissioned officer, who was a municipal councillor, a house- 
holder, and the father of a family. 


DISPUTATIVE PREACHING—PLANTING THE CROSS. 


I was in Ajaccio cathedral when a charming old lady— 
pretty and sprightly though white-haired—came towards me 
whispering: “ Will you help us to plant the cross? There is no 
fund available for such a purpose. It rests with us ladies to 
collect a sum.”” I had then no notion what “ planting 'a cross” 
meant, but speedily discovered that a new cross is erected wher- 
ever a “mission” has been held. Six members of a preaching 
order had taught, held conferences, and lectured during Lent. 
During the Easter holidays they gave “ Dialogues ” every even- 
ing in the cathedral. Their plan is this: one of the reverend 
brethren mounts the pulpit; another is seated in one of the can- 
ons’ stalls. As soon as tlie congregation inclines to be drowsy the 
cleric in the stalls takes objection to something that has fallen 
from the pulpit. Politely, but with decision, he protests that 
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the preacher goes too far. Instantly the congregation wakes up, 
and is attentive to the very end. Let us say the sermon is 
against theft. The preacher has been ten minutes laying down 
the law in arich southern voice. The day’s end is near; the 
light is dim. Soft sleep has settled on several of those present. 
A new voice from another quarter cries: “Pardon me, rever- 


ASCENT OF MONTE CINTO., 


end brother, but is it not straining the law to say every theft 
is sinful?” The preacher quotes: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
The objector continues: “Supposing I take, meaning to give 
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back.” “ Borrowing may be lawful” is the reply—with a dis- 
sertation on the “borrowing” that is wot lawful. And the lax 
view is upheld spasmodically from the choir-stalls until the 


..*% 
es 


A PITEOUS PICTURE OF THE OLD BEREAVED MOTHER. 


objector is forced behind his entrenchments, whence he hurls a 
case: “Suppose I am starving in a rich master’s house; may 
I not lawfully take food enough to save my life?” Whereupon 
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the preacher says: “Here enters the duty of self-preservation 
and the rights of labor”; whereupon both clerics admit that 
they are of one mind as to essentials, but that there is a slight 
margin of difference open to theologians, even in the mat- 
ter of theft, and amongst those high above all suspicion of un- 
orthodoxy. Then the occupant of the pulpit sums up, and 
perorates without further interruption. The preaching campaign 
wound up on Low Sunday with a remarkable procession, intent 
upon cross-planting. The new cross was first erected on a plat- 
form on the Place du Diamant, the great square where Napo- 
leon rides in effigy, with his four brothers (who were kings of 
his creating) walking, two at either side. 

Ten men carried the cross northward to the little church of 
St. Lucie, above the railway station. The procession was headed 
by the clergy of St. Roch parish, with their red-robed acolytes, 
cross-bearer, and suisse (a verger in effective livéry and cocked 
hat). Next followed the various guilds, or confraternities, in 
their parti-colored “habits”; and after them came several hun- 
dred school children. Behind these walked the missioners, local 
priests, the students of the clerical college; and next came the 
great cross itself. The municipal band marched after this mon- 
ument, and was immediately followed by the chapter of the 
cathedral, preceded by a unique specimen of a sacristan—an 
old man in skull-cap and dressing-gown-like garment, trimmed 
with broad red bands down the front. The venerable bishop, 
crozier in hand, followed his canons. The whole population 
“processed” too; and the windows overlooking the Cours 
Napoléon were gaily decorated with bed-quilts, colored table- 
cloths, carpets, and odds and ends. Such is the local notion 
of high state and ceremony ! 

THE VOCERO. 

Some years ago I heard the Irish Caoine, now so rare. 
There was talk of war in Africa, and some artillery militia from 
Waterford were ordered to Malta. To the ignorant women 
this meant little short of certain death to their sons, husbands, 
or brothers. And the railway station for a whole hour rang 
with the Caoine. It was most painful to hear, and my ears 
can still recall the sound. 

Among the old Corsican customs, which are fast dying out, 
is the Vocero, or funeral chant, improvised by women over the 
bodies of the dead. This dirge is not unlike the Caoine, but it 
can be fiercer, to match the ferocious temper and savage pas- 
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sions of this strange race—a song pouring forth vengeance 
and imprecation. At times, again, it shows tenderness and 
poetical imagination difficult to surpass. Many of these Voceri 
have been written down and preserved. 

Imagine a cheerless house in the mountain village of Bocog- 
nano, overshadowed by mournful chestnut-trees, and the corpse 
of a murdered man lying inside. ‘The Gridata,” or wake, is 
assembled in a dark room. On a wooden board, called ¢o/a, the 
corpse is stretched, and round it are women, veiled in the 
black-blue mantle of Corsican costume, moaning and rocking 


MOUFFLON. 


on their chairs. Round the room are men with savage eyes— 
armed and keen for vengeance. The dead man’s musket and 
pistol lie beside him, and his bloody shirt is hung up at his 
head. Suddenly, above the groans and muttered curses, rises 
a sharp cry. A woman starts up—the sister of the dead man. 
She seizes his shirt, and, holding it aloft, gives rhythmic utter- 
ance to her grief and rage. “I was spinning, when I heard a 
great noise. It was a gun-shot, which went to my heart. I 
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ran to the room above. I took the blow to my breast. He is 
dead; and there is nothing to give me comfort. Who will un- 
dertake his vengeance? When I show thy shirt, who will vow 
to let his beard grow till the murderer is slain? Who is there 
left to do it? A mother near her death? A sister? Of all 
our race there is only left a woman, without him; and a poor 
orphan, a girl! Yet oh, my brother! never fear; for thy ven- 
geance thy sister shall suffice! Give me the pistol; I will 
shoulder the gun. My brother, heart of thy sister, thou shalt 
be avenged!” And, still fiercer in her maledictions, she prays 
Christ and all the saints to extirpate the murderer’s whole race ; 
to shrivel it up till it passes from the earth! 

But all the voceri are not so murderous. Some have been 
composed for unwedded girls. Perhaps the best of these dirges 
is one which celebrates the death of a certain Romana. It is 
a pretty picture of the girl: “Among the best and fairest 
maidens, you were like a rose among flowers; like the moon 
among stars; so far more lovely were you than the loveliest. 
The youths in your presence were like lighted torches, but full 
of reverence; you were courteous to all, but with none familiar. 
In church they gazed at you, but you looked at none of them; 
and after Mass you said, ‘Mother, let us go!’ Oh! who will 
console me for your loss? Why did the Lord so much desire 
you? But now you rest in heaven, all joy and smiles; for the 
world was not worthy of so fair a face. Oh! how far more 
beautiful will Paradise be now!” Then follows a piteous pic- 
ture of the old bereaved mother, to whom a day will seem a 
thousand years. She must wait for death that she may again 
join her darling. 





YEAR AT OCTOBER. 


BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


WAS red October’s ruined reign: 
Leaves a-falling ; 
Swallows calling, calling, 
Through the wild winds of the 
year ; 
"Twas October, blear and bane, 
Who, with torches lurid-bright, 
Sets the very world alight ; 
’"Twas October, sad and sere! 
She, my love, and I, together, 
Stood within the woeful weather. 
Tell me, sweet, why thy dear eyes 
{ Hold the dew of autumn skies? 
The flowers are fallen, the flowers are dead! 
Weeping she hath answered. 
Ah, dear heart! their seeds are sown 
On the dreamlands all our own; 
Thou may’st pluck them there for asking, 
Fresh in memory’s sunlight basking : 
Love within his golden clime 
Knows no waste of winter-time. 
But the leaves, the leaves are flying, 
Leaden leaves, ah! watch them lying, 
Hither, thither, in our way. 
And, my love, how bright were they! 
What, oh! what are loosened leaves, 
That thy spirit sorely grieves? 
They were like a darkened glass, 
All too dim for eyes to pass, 
Keeping soul to earth’s short measure, 
Forfeit of the purer pleasure, 
When we gaze on open skies, 
Where God looks into thine eyes. 
Leaves, that were a darkened glass! 
Nay, but note the withered grass ; 
Withered, whitened, though it lingers, 
"Neath the touch of frosty fingers! 
Ah! the eye may pierce the deeper, 
Find the headstone of the sleeper, 
Where lies love forgotten of time, 
Knowing naught of rain or rime, 
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Naught of fever or of fret, 

Nor the joys that we abet! 

(Who remembers in June closes, 

When the brow is bound with roses, 

And the grasses tangle green, 

Of the dead that lie between ?) 

Is it better, sweet, to know 

They are sleeping there below, 

They whose lips like ours: were red, 

And who now are dumb and dead? 

It is better, sweet, to know 

That our love may warmer grow, 

That we both may learn to give 

More to each the while we live! 

Were it best that we forget, 

Until tears the eyes bewet ; 

Letting love grow careless, colder, 

(Ah, perchance, a turning shoulder!) 

While the olden lips refuse 

Love’s old favors, love’s old dues? 
Nay, but see the fleeting swallow, 

Fleeing, while his kindred follow; 

Fading—fading—tost, alas! 

To the purple south they pass; 

Hearken, how the last notes burn, 

Falling as from summer’s urn! 
Even thus, when time doth order, 

We shall go to death’s dream-border, 

Borne along like yonder swallows, 

Soul with soul that closely follows, 

Borne with singing lips and wings 

Unto Love’s perpetual things! 
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impatiently flung the fragments into his waste- 

paper basket. Another day — perhaps two or 

three! He had been heavily taxed as it was in 

enti holding feeling and reason down to an even gait, 

that his Car of Life should not be too rudely jarred. So even 
this delay irked him intolerably. 

Almost a fortnight ago he had received the rudest shock 
he had ever known. His sister had left him in the morning 
for her wonted round of errands of mercy to suffering humanity. 
Beneficence to her less fortunate brethren of the human family 
was the mission of her life. Doctor Farnham had not the 
slightest objection to this. He didn’t believe in human nature 
very much, and in God or religion he did not believe at all. 
Without qualifying helpfulness to the needy by any epithet, he 
regarded it as one of the best things that could engage human 
activities. He only laid down inflexibly that his sister should 
not personally care for any infectious case, and that she would 
hhave a reasonable restraint in her altruism. He would not 
hear of her giving more than just so much of her time, 
strength, and sympathies to others. He insisted that one of 
her primary duties was to be a benefactress to herself and also 
to him. 

“Tt is unreasonable not to consider one’s own self as the 
primary and most important beneficiary of personal action, 
just as it is to make self the one engrossing term of our 
activity,” he said sententiously, with the courage of his con- 
victions. 

This was Doctor Farnham’s creed, and his ambition was to 
live up to it. His sister was also a believer in the same 
school. But they experienced diametrically opposite difficulties 
in practising this religion of theirs. Miss Farnham was always 
prone to neglect herself in care for others. Doctor Farnham, 
with his cynical feeling for mankind in general, was often dis- 
inclined to do a favor or.a good action because the meanness 
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or offensiveness of the man, woman, or child made it distaste- 
ful to him to help them, even while admitting their need. 

Music, literature, and quiet dinner parties to some two or 
three chosen friends were the recreations of their lives. Doc- 
tor Farnham would not permit his sister to trench on the time 
which he felt should be given to these. In his calm, masterful 
way he adored his sister. In her sweet, intensely clinging, wo- 
manly way she worshipped him. Their lives were ideally con- 
tent and rich in happiness. 

This until a fortnight ago. The doctor was awaiting the 
return of Miss Farnham. The lights in the dining-room were 
lit and the two great chairs stood on either side of the table 
elegantly laid for dinner. Doctor Farnham liked plenty of 
light, tasteful appointments, and good living. Their dinners to- 
gether were always very pleasant reunions after the occupations 
of the day. They had paid their debt to outside humanity— 
“the mean, cheap people that are not as nice as ourselves,” as 
Doctor Farnham put it—and could with reason and quiet con- 
science devote a measure to their own tastes and requirements. 

There is no need to dwell on Miss Farnham’s return on the 
evening in question. The doctor had to lift her lifeless body 
from her brougham. She had been seized with a paroxysm of 
pain, at the close of her day’s work for others, and entering 
her carriage ordered the coachman to drive home as rapidly as 
possible. But death is of quick foot, and he caught up Miss 
Farnham on the way. As the carriage rattled over the pave- 
ment, the lights flashing in at the window, the clang of street: 
car bells, news-boys’ cries, and the whole symphony of New 
York out-door life sounding its hurried, jarring chord in her 
ears, the good lady had passed away. 

True, there was a look of the deepest calm on her face; 
such a sweet, placid, contented expression when Doctor Farn- 
ham raised her in his arms that the abruptness and the sur- 
roundings of her death seemed less horrid. But it had shocked 
Doctor Farnham to his depths. 

After the funeral he felt the need of change, the excite- 
ment of travel. He tendered his resignation as physician -in 
the New York Hospital. It had been reluctantly accepted. 
The letter he had just torn up was a note saying that the doc- 
tor who was to succeed him was prevented from doing so on 
the day appointed, and asking Doctor Farnham to remain a 
day or two more. It was annoying, because he longed to tear 
himself away from the scenes to which he was accustomed. 
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He was going to devote more thought to himself, as a duty 
imposed on him by his carefully elaborated creed in this exhaust- 
ing drain suffering had made on his being. 

Poor soul-aching man! Why some noble natures should 
seem to lack only one thing for their admirable perfection, and 
that thing the faith which the Son of God brought to man as 
his most blessed possession, is a trying mystery of life. Doctor 
Farnham’s faults were superficial ones. He was brutally honest. 
That his barren creed brought him happiness he did not even 
pretend. But he regarded the comfort and support derived 
from faith and religion in the same light as he looked on the 
calm procured by morphine or opium. It was a peace bought 
by surrendering the faculties to subjugation, an ignoble slavery. 
At all events, an impossible one to his mind. 

But he was a fearlessly, even aggressively, upright man. If 
life was a cul de sac one could dignify its brief course. There 
was not a page of his existence that could not have been bared 
to the whole world. Nearly all of its consolations were con- 
nected with his sister. The most subtle bond of sympathy had 
always existed between them. Almost morbidly sensitive and 
exacting in his fastidious views of woman and her relation to 
man, he had put aside matrimony as something incompatible 
with his own self-satisfied, coldly intellectual temperament. 
His sister had met and soothed any permanent need of the so- 
ciety of her sex that he entertained. How fully he did not 
realize till she was so rudely torn from him. Sometimes he 
felt that if he believed in God, and regarded events as his per- 
sonal dispensation, he would hate him for dealing this unneces- 
sary blow at the harmless happiness of his life. 

He could not endure the clamorous repetition of his loss 
which her absence from the familiar and luxurious home was 
continually sounding in his heart. Sometimes he wondered 
whether there had been any presentiment on her part of this 
approaching doom, any warning pang which had sounded to 
herself a note of foreboding. She had certainly surpassed. her- 
self in that subtle sense of sympathy and love with which she 
had surrounded him in those last two or three weeks before 
her death. There had been a more thrilling tenderness in her 
sweet, gay smile; a deeper look of steadfast love in her won- 
derfully calm eyes; and the touch of her delicate hand had 
been like a blessing. She had seemed to hover over him with 
a more devoted and encompassing yearning. 

It was not that he felt this only now in the retrospect, nor 
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was it that the sweetness of her presence had been sharpened 
to relief by the desolating void of her loss. No; he remem- 
bered almost the day when he had first marked the change. 
Not that it was a change either, for she had not altered in the 
number or character of her deeds. There was only added a 
subtle something in their quality. It was a sort of spiritual 
aroma which exhaled from her a sweet, ethereal perfume to the 
heart. He could not account for it then. Now he was almost 
tempted to think that the near presence of death might have 
exercised some occult influence on her. He could fancy no 
other cause. 

But the remembrance of this added charm was a poignant 
grief. It made her loss doubly unendurable. Life was very 
wearisome to him. The Cuz dono ? repeated itself insistently to 
his mind. The thought of self-destruction was abhorrent to his 
most radical ideas. It was the part of every human being to 
endure as nobly as he could. But it was equally rational to 
avoid all fruitless pain. So he would travel, scour the earth 
for new scenes, new peoples, in order to distract himself from 
his sorrow. He had made all his preparations for this, and to 
be delayed at this juncture by the inability of his successor to 
assume his duties at the hospital vexed him. It might be only 
for a day, probably at longest two or three days; but even this 
goaded him. He wanted to be off at once. 

He was wending his way home the morning following the 
day he received this letter when an engine tore out of the 
house in swift response to a fire-call. A young fireman was 
hastily buttoning his coat and adjusting his helmet as the great 
machine rattled along, the three horses in a gallop. <A simple, 
honest-looking young fellow, clinging with one hand to the rail 
as he completed his fireman’s toilet. 

“There are a few things that redeem the wretched higgledy- 
piggledy condition of affairs in this anything but best possible 
world,” thought Doctor Farnham, as he took in the spectacle. 
“An heroic fireman is one. But the cheapening touch is that 
this heroism is hired out for pay. That sturdy-looking chap 
has to do this or he will not keep his position. But they some- 
times do fine things that are not necessarily in the bond,” he 
added, with his strong sense of justice, as he walked on and 
entered his lonely house. To cross its threshold was always to 
have the dreary burden of his sister’s absence oppress him anew. 


A cry of horror broke from the crowd. The attention of 
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everybody had been centred on a daring young fireman— 
he had got as near the flaming church as the fierce heat would 
permit, and was fighting the fire with such determined hearti- 
ness. It was a spectacle of great interest for the crowd, All 
the world loves a lover, but nearly all the world loves a fighter 
too, especially a young fighter who is holding his own when 
the odds are against him, though his cause is just. That is 
what the fireman looked as the clouds of smoke would rush 
upon him and swallow him up, while the flames would leap out 
venomously as if straining to lick his firm body with their thin, 
deadly tongues. 

It was after a sudden puff of thick smoke which burst over 
him and instantly cleared that the cry rose from the spectators. 
In the effort to recover from the choking onset the fireman 
had slipped on the narrow ledge, covered with snow and ice, 
where he stood, and came tumbling down. The building was 
a five-storied one, next to the blazing church. The windows 
had heavy iron shutters to them, which were all tightly closed 
except one. This one was on the first floor and for whatever 
reason was open nearly at right angles with the wall. 

The cry of involuntary horror that broke from the crowd 
when the fireman fell was succeeded by a moan and murmur 
of sympathetic anguish. For, by the irony of fate, he fell 
athwart this one open shutter! The pity of it was heightened 
by the low, intense groan which the gallant fellow uttered, a 
gasp of agony torn from him by the riving pain which furrowed 
his being. Two or three of his comrades below rushed to catch 
his limp body as it dropped from the shutter which had so 
terribly broken his fall. His helmet had tumbled off onto the 
sidewalk. 

He was .carried to the hospital, a helpless mass of agonizing 
pain. He was hastily undressed and laid in a cot, his face with 
the waxy whiteness of death on it, and his eyes seemingly 
glazed with the film of dissolution. But the pulse in his stout 
wrist still beat slowly, like the tick of the pendulum in an old 
colonial clock, and his stanch heart fluttered feebly. 

Doctor Farnham was summoned at once, made such examin- 
ation as was possible, and prescribed something to allay the 
awful pain. -He recognized the young fireman as the one he 
had seen that morning. In slipping his hand underneath the 
blue flannel shirt to feel for the pulsation of the heart his 
fingers had become entangled in a string. He pulled it out 
and saw that it was a tape that went around the fireman’s 
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neck. To it was sewed a square of brown cloth, on the white 
linen front of which was a print of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Divine Child. Fastened also to this tape was another little 
square of white linen, on which was stamped in red a heart 
from the top of which flames were bursting. There was some 
lettering which the doctor did not take the trouble to read. 

“That brown rag is what they call a scapular,” he thought, 
“and the other is probably some fireman’s badge. It would 
have been better for the poor chap if he had had a parachute 
fastened to him instead of these things.” 

When he called to see his patient the next day the fire- 
man’s eyes were open. They were clear gray eyes, filled with 
pain. But there was also a look of quiet, iron endurance in 
them. The fireman’s face was not comely, yet there was some- 
thing in its expression that could only be classed as beauty: 
just as some of Botticelli’s virgins are beautiful. The thin, long 
visage, with high, strongly-marked cheek bones, was drawn into 
tense lines by the acuteness of the young man’s suffering. He 
was a spare, wiry fellow, not more than twenty-two, with a se- 
rious though frank and boyish character to his face. A light 
fringe of brown mustache added to this expression, it was so 
soft and fine. 

Doctor Farnham had a physician’s hardy, professional insen- 
sibility to suffering in a patient. It was something to be ap- 
preciated and to be alleviated, not a thing to have unnecessary 
weight in the emotions. He was not insensible, however, to 
the fine moral quality of heroic endurance. He read it here in 
this young fireman in the highest degree, and it enlisted his 
sympathies at the start. 

“Well, my boy,” he said in his fresh, calm voice, “how do 
you feel now?” 

The heavy lids slowly uplifted from the gray eyes and a 
brave smile flickered for a moment on the drawn lips—flick- 
ered and then died. The effort was too much. It was as if he 
could not distract his force even so far from the suffering which 
held him closely gripped. He made a plucky effort and said 
with a faint voice: 

“Send for Father Vaughan.” 

“ All right,” replied the doctor, “I will see that he comes. 
But we must see how you are fixed first. Here is some brandy. 

rink that. It will brace you up while I make an examination.” 

The lids closed over the honest gray eyes and there was a 
slow movement of refusal with his head. 
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“T don’t drink,” he said after a moment to gather his 
strength. ‘‘Go ahead. I can—” the effort cost him something, 
but after a slight pause he concluded, “stand it. I want Father 
Vaughan first.” 

Doctor Farnham’s quick sense of humor was moved so that 
he could hardly refrain from a smile at this reply. ‘ Anybody 
would think I had asked him to take a cocktail,” he thought. 
But this inward smile was succeeded by something like a sneer 
of indignation. “ He is a game young fellow and it is a. pity 
to see him so smothered in superstition. Here he is calling 
for his priest before he even asks what his condition is, or 
how it can be helped. It is a surgeon that he wants more 
than a priest.” 

Doctor Farnham’s naturally materialistic bias had been 
deepened in him by his medical studies and practice. He re- 
garded religion as a phase of sentimental feeling, mainly affect- 
ing weak or narrow minds, and finding the best field for its 
development in women and children. He was too broad and 
too busy to harbor any strong intolerance of it. Theoretically 
he deprecated its existence and resented its presence as a 
slightly annoying obstruction. But he felt that the young fire- 
man was not one to be easily handled on his religious side. 

The sturdy pluck and youth and simplicity of his charge 
appealed to him powerfully. He made a careful examination. 
It revealed no hope for the man. He had been piteously 
shattered. There was only one chance in a hundred for re- 
covery, and if his iron will were to pull the victim through, he 
would be a cripple for life. The fireman had not groaned or 
winced as the doctor made the examination, but tiny beads of 
perspiration on his forehead, and his face dinted with the acute, 
knife-like pains, told his agony. 

“T will go for Father Vaughan myself,” said the doctor, in 
his even, cheery tones. “Try and get a little sleep in the 
meantime, my boy.” 

The physician found the priest on the point of going to 
the hospital when he cailed. Father Vaughan was a tall, 
ascetic-looking man of thirty-eight, quiet, direct, and energetic 
in his movements, but of kindly and quick sympathies. He 
had an air of breeding about him which Doctor Farnham had 
not looked for in a Catholic priest. 

“Some of the firemen told me of poor Joe Farrell's acci- 
dent, and I was just going to see him,” he said. ‘“ How badly 
is he hurt, doctor?” 
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“There is only a ghost of a chance for him,” replied the 
physician with decision. ‘“ He has a complicated fracture of his 
bones and the shock to his system was tremendous. How he 
escaped being instantly killed is the wonder. The fact that he 
was not, and that he has such nerve and vitality, are the only 
points in his favor. Do you know anything about him, Father 
Vaughan?” 

“TI know him thoroughly,” the priest answered, with a quiet 
smile. “Joe is one of the consolations of a priest’s life. You 
can almost see grace work visibly in him. I do not think he 
has ever lost his baptismal innocence.” 

“Indeed!” said Doctor Farnham. He was not open to 
enthusiasm on the subject of baptismal innocence, and the 
“workings of grace’ did not come into his field. He had 
trained himself to translate terms of emotional feeling into 
pathological states of liver, circulation, or brain, which he re- 
garded as their equivalents. Had he been obliged to give off- 
hand the best preservatives of “ baptismal innocence” he would 
have said, on general principles: ‘Good digestion and plenty 
of exercise.” 

“TI confess I feel interested in him,” he said to the priest, 
“he is so plucky. He had a sort of badge on him,” he con- 
tinued. “It had a blazing heart on it. I suppose he belongs 
to some fire association, and as he will have a siege of it, in 
any case, perhaps the members of the association will help 
him, if they know of his condition.” 

“They certainly will,” replied Father Vaughan, with another 
slight smile at the physician’s remarks. ‘“ You are right so far. 
But the association whose .badge you saw on Joe Farrell is 
not a firemen’s association exclusively. It is the Apostleship of 
Prayer, or League of the Sacred Heart. One of its principal 
aims is to offer reparation to the Heart of Christ, a human 
heart with human feelings, and make atonement for the 
neglect and insults which men heap upon it. Joe is one of the 
most edifying members of this league. In fact, his’ simple, 
strong devotion to the Sacred Heart led to this accident. It 
was his day off; but when he heard that the fire was next to 
the Church of the Sacred Heart he went to it, and was one 
of the most active workers. I shall be glad to tell him that the 
church was saved.” 

“Somehow the reward for his devotion does not seem 
specially encouraging,” the physician said bluntly. He could 
not forbear from the slight sneer, as he reflected on the broken 
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fireman. ‘I should have thought the Lord might have looked 
after his own a little better. This young fellow was the only 
fireman injured. I can’t say that I admire the Lord’s way of 
treating his employees.” 

“That is probably because you don’t see the reward or the 
treatment either,” replied the priest calmly. ‘ You need have 
no fear that the good Lord will let himself be outdone in 
generosity. But the accounts are not made up until the end 
of the day, and the end of the day is not until death. I can 
promise you that Joe will not complain.” 

“No; I do not believe that he will,’ returned Doctor 
Farnham curtly. “He seems one of those absolutely simple 
souls that are completely under the subjugation of religion. 
I've no doubt you realize, father, how your church appeals to 
the ignorant and uneducated.” 

“Yes; Cardinal Newman, for example, Manning, Orestes 
Brownson, the present Pope, St. George Mivart, and many other 
illiterate bigots whom you probably can recall yourself.” 

Father Vaughan smiled good-naturedly. He was evidently 
far from being offended by the doctor’s plain speaking. 

“Well, of course, we view the matter from different stand- 
points,” replied Doctor Farnham evasively. ‘There is no 
need, father, of letting the young fellow feel that his case is 
hopeless, or nearly so. It would only worry him to know he 
is in such a bad way, and would impair the small chance in 
his favor.” 

“ There, again, my dear doctor, we view the matter from 
different stand-points. You may rest assured of one thing,” the 
priest added with some emphasis, “that nothing I shall do will 
interfere with any success you might gain by your skill. It will 
contribute to it. If there is no hope, positively none, of Joe 
Farrell’s recovery, he would be the most anxious to know it, 
and I shall tell him. If a ship were suffering from a mortal 
wound, you would hardly commend the captain for concealing 
it from the passengers for fear it would worry them. It is his 
duty as soon as the ship is doomed to tell them, that they may 
have a chance for their lives by getting away in the life-boats.” 

“There is a little sophistry in your remarks, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, Father Vaughan. The very reason why I 
did not want you to tell the young fellow’ was because it will 
hinder his chance of getting into the life-boat.” 

“You do not understand, my dear doctor,” replied the 
priest with the same smiling but calm earnestness, “that to a 
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dying Catholic the Sacraments of the church are the life-boats. 
When his body is going to be swallowed up by death, his soul 
must get into this life-boat to be carried to the shore of heaven. 
But it is natural and kindly in you to feel thus, and I can 
assure you again that all I shall do or say to Joe Farrell will 
only increase the likelihood of his recovery by strengthening 
what is strongest in him. Don’t imagine, either,” the priest 
continued, “that I shall not do everything I can to help him 
to get well. Such good fellows as he are needed more on 
earth than they are in heaven. You cannot be more interested 
in him than I am, and I will co-operate in every way possible 
with you for his comfort and recovery. I should like you to 
feel that I am your strongest ally.” 

The heroic young fireman had really enlisted Doctor Farn- 
ham’s sympathies to an unwonted degree, by his undaunted 
and quiet courage and his perfect simplicity in bearing his 
affliction. Farrell had not once expressed a regret, as he had 
not once uttered any groan that could be repressed. There 
was something in this finer than stoicism. 

The physician’s interest was much enhanced when he learned 
on inquiry what a hard, cheerless lot the young fireman’s 
whole life had been. Born in poverty, his parents had died 
when he was too young to appreciate what parents are, and he 
had been reared by a woman friend of his mother, since he had 
no relatives of his own to care for him. Joe had received only 
the most rudimentary education, as he had been put to work 
almost as soon as he was old enough to work for hire. He had 
struggled along in this forlorn, barren existence, a clean, whole- 
some, honest, and cheerful boy, until he was twenty. Then he 
had entered the fire department. This was the beginning of 
what seemed a career that promised to his sturdy fidelity pro- 
motion, a certain dignity, and a comfortable maintenance. 
This prospect had been blasted now by the accident which 
Doctor Farnham felt would mean the fireman’s death. That 
worthy physician’s heart was deeply stirred by the thought of 
such a gaunt, bare life, and so cruel an ending of it. 

“Trying to save a church when he had no need to go there 
at all, and then, when he had accomplished this service to the 
good Lord, to come tumbling down five stories, scapular, Sacred 
Heart, and all, and plumping on the one shutter of the whole 
building thatewas open! All the other firemen escaped. Not 
a complaint out of him; and his first thought is to send for 
his priest to help him, I suppose, sing thanks to the Lord for 
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his tender mercies toward him! The Christian religion is cer- 
tainly an effective thing sometimes, whatever one may think of - 
the effects.” 

Doctor Farnham relieved himself by this commentary on 
the fireman. Whatever he thought of the religion that marked 
Joe Farrell for its own, he felt that the young fellow himself 
was entitled to all respect. The sunny, earnest nature of the 
fire laddie, whose sweetness seemed to have thrived on priva- 
tions and hardships that so often engender callousness if not 
vice, made a notable impression on Doctor Farnham. He had 
never had quite this emotion before. His own life had not 
lacked struggle and sorrow, but he had found himself at thirty- 
five with a lucrative practice and possessing a comfortable, 
luxurious home. 

There was a soothing pleasure to this man, whose life had 
been so richly filled out, in trying to invest the poor, broken 
fireman’s miserable condition with what comforts he could. He 
brought him books and magazines and illustrated papers, besides 
supplying him with fruit and wine and jellies. He came fre- 
quently to see him and stayed long by his side. 

One day, when he had brought a fresh supply of dainties, 
the fireman turned his honest gray eyes onehim and said with 
childlike simplicity: ‘‘I don’t see why you are so good to me, 
doctor; you’re mighty kind. I didn’t think doctors were like 
this. I never had one before.” 

“Yes, I am a wonderfully good man,” said Doctor Farnham, 
with playful sarcasm. ‘It’s just as well you should think so. 
It runs in the family, so I can’t help it. My sister got most 
of it. I am a brute compared to her. To tell the truth, Joe, 
I don’t do this to everybody, even when there is as much rea- 
son for it, perhaps, as with you. So don’t give me too much 
credit. But I like your pluck. She used to do it all the time 
and to everybody that suffered. How she would have liked to 
have known you!” he uttered involuntarily, as he looked at 
the wasted form and the thin, resolute face of the young fire- 
man, 

“Why?” asked the sick man, with a sense of curious 
wonder. 

“Well, she liked helping people that suffered. You would 
have gone straight to her heart, because you take your pains 
and grit your teeth and bear them, and don’t get out of tem- 
per over them. Then she would have been interested in you 
because you got hurt doing what you did.” 
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““There’s no use in hollerin’,” said the fireman, as if it were 
merely a question of philosophy. “She liked to see plucky 
things, did she? She ought to have been a fireman, doctor.” 

“Yes, it was a great pity that she wasn’t,” replied the doc- 
tor, with mock. regret that brought a smile to his patient’s 
lips. Joe was getting to know the doctor pretty well, and liked 
him. 

The next time he came to the cot where the fire-laddie 
lay he found him rigid in a paroxysm of pain. Doctor Farn- 
ham watched for a moment silently the features so warped 
with the struggle, and wondered that through that mask of 
anguish such a strange placidity found expression. Joe was 
resisting the attack of pain just as he used to fight a fire, with 
all his might and main. As a particularly poignant pang rent 
him there was a slow, hardly perceptible movement of the lips. 
Doctor Farnham bent his head and caught the words softly 
breathed: “Jesus, Mary, and Joseph.” The spasm passed 
away. He raised the lids of his sunken eyes slowly. When 
he saw the doctor he greeted him with a faint smile. His gaze 
rested on him for a few moments in an absent way. Then he 
said, as if prompted by his line of thought: 

“What is her name, doctor ?”’ 

“Her name?” replied Doctor Farnham, with a look of sur- 
prised inquiry. ‘“ Who—oh! my sister’s name? Florence.” 

The fireman turned his eyes away. The doctor saw him 
softly fashion the name with his lips. It seemed to soothe 
him. “How do you know she would like me?” he asked, 
after a moment, with unwitting wistfulness. It was a shy, art- 
less note. 

“Oh! I know to a ‘t’ what would please her,” replied the 
doctor with assurance. He was touched and gratified to see 
that the thought of his sister had lodged in the mind of this 
deserted fire-laddie, and was blossoming into pleasant reflec- 
tions. His sister's sweet beneficence seemed to be still exer- 
cised even after her death. The fireman had taken her as 
tenant into his big, simple heart, so bereft of objects on which 
love could dwell, and was artlessly fostering this novel and 
grateful inmate. 

** Does she ever come to the hospital?” he asked pensively, 
a new light coming into his eyes. 

Doctor Farnham recalled Father Vaughan’s remark about 
the workings of grace being almost visible in Joe Farrell. “I 
don't know what the ‘workings of grace’ are,” he thought, 
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“but you can see his thoughts and feelings almost as you do 
the fish in an aquarium.” He said aloud, quietly, but with a 
slight repression in his voice: “She used to come regularly. 
She is dead.” He checked himself at the simple statement. 

“Oh!” murmured the fireman, with an expression of sorrow 
on his face. It was something of a loss to him evidently. 
After a moment he said simply: “I hope I didn’t hurt your 
feelings, doctor.” 

“Oh, no; not at all!” replied the physician quickly. He 
would not show that it had, but the death of his sister had 
taken out of Doctor Farnham’s life the strongest stay and con- 
solation it had ever known. Her odd association with this 
young fireman whom he was so interested in stirred a strange 
sweetness in him. 

“Well, she’s in heaven if she was so good,” the sick man 
rejoined after a moment more of thought. He evidently looked 
on that as the most supporting consideration when one who 
was dead rose in the mind. “Do you mind speaking about 
her?” he asked, turning his eyes sympathetically on the doc- 
tor. “I never had a sister, nor a brother. I never had no- 
body but Mrs. Megargee.” He smiled a little, as if he had 
never realized it in quite that way before. 

“My dear boy, I “ke to hear you talk about her,” returned 
Doctor Farnham emphatically. “I know just how she would 
have felt toward you. If you like to talk about her, it looks 
as if you felt that, and it gives me a happiness you cannot 
know.” 

“You see the way you spoke about her made me feel as if 
I would like to know her. Of course I’d have liked her if she 
was your sister. You've been pretty good to me. I'll bet she 
was good,” he added, with the most artless conviction. ‘ Did 
she look like you, doctor?” He raised his gray eyes to the 
doctor’s clean-cut, handsome face. 

“People said so. They thought we were a good deal alike,” 
replied Doctor Farnham. “But ‘she was a good deal better 
than I'll ever be.” 

“You needn't say that,” protested the young fellow loyally. 
“You're good enough.” 

After a moment's silence he asked, with diffidence in his 
manner: ‘“‘You haven’t got a picture of her, have you?” 

“Yes; would you like me to bring it and let you see it?” 

“I'd like first-rate to see it.” 

When Doctor Farnham got home he sat down at his desk 
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and took from a small drawer a package of photographs. There 
was a set look to his face as he looked at them in turn. Then 
he picked up a small miniature on ivory, in a frame of Russian 
enamel. It was one that he kept always on his desk. It repre- 
sented a beautiful young girl not more than seventeen. There 
was a dainty sweetness in the small oval face, and the hair 
seemed like a golden aureola. There was such a pure, sympa- 
thetic expression in the smiling countenance. The deep blue 
eyes rested with tranquil content full on the one looking at 
the miniature. For some moments the doctor dwelt on the ex- 
alted beauty of this face. Then he wrapped the miniature in 
tissue-paper and put it carefully in his pocket, returning the 
photographs to the drawer. 

“TI don’t know what Father Vaughan would think of this,” 
he said to himself. ‘But I know what you would want to do, 
Florence, for a poor fellow whose life has been so starved in 
affection. If you are where you can see and know what goes 
on here now, you will not disapprove of this. We are work- 
ing together still.” 

When he saw his fireman the next day he noticed that he 
had changed for the worse. The plucky, hard fight in the 
young fellow was giving way before too powerful an adversary. 
But there was a marked feeling of resignation in his expres- 
sion. A touch of exaltation shone ,in the worn, white face, 
while the unvarying clearness of the gray eyes seemed more 
steadfast than ever. 

“How do you feel to-day, Joe?” the doctor inquired. 

“T’m weaker. I'll be off soon, I guess.’ Father Vaughan 
gave me the Last Sacraments this morning, so I’m ready to 
start any time.” 

“Well, don’t lose heart. You are too game for that,” re- 
plied Doctor Farnham, with professional cheeriness. 

“T sha’n’t lose heart,” he answered quietly. “I’m not tired 
of living, but I guess it’s just as well. It’s better than living 
a cripple.” He smiled, a smile that did not seem forced at all. 

*‘Did you bring the picture, doctor?” 

The doctor took the miniature from his pocket, unwrapped 
it and gave it to the wasted fireman. He took it in his big, 
brown hand and looked at it. His face, gaunt and furrowed 
by the inroads of pain, softened into a brightness that the 
doctor had never seen on it before. For a moment or two he 
looked at it without a sign or word. A faint, sweet smile 
came to his lips and his broad chest rose with a contented sigh. 
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“You didn’t say she was such a beauty!” he murmured at 
last. “Any one would know she was good by just lookin’ at 
her. She couldn’t have been more than eighteen.” 

He continued to look at it, his face wistful and happy. 
Still holding it carefully in his hand, he said: “I don’t suppose 
you'd like to leave this here a little while with me, would you, 
doctor? It makes me feel good to look at it. It kinder eases 
and helps me. Ain’t it strange she uséd to like to visit hospitals 
and do good to poor people when she was so young and such 
a beauty? You can see she was a perfect lady. I'll be very 
careful of it,” he added, with a touching desire to win the favor. 

“Why, yes. Keep it, my good fellow, if it will be a pleas- 
ure to you. Florence would have come to see you if she were 
living ; so she can’t object to her picture coming, can she ? I told 
you that she would have liked you. You feel that now, perhaps.” 

“You don’t think she would care, doctor? I’m only a fire- 
man and she is such a lady, and so fine, and so like a little flower.” 

“T know she wouldn’t care,” replied Doctor Farnham, taking 
out his handkerchief and blowing his nose vigorously. 

The worn face lit up with pleasure. There was no mistak- 
ing his serene content in the miniature. After lying for some 
moments with his eyes fastened on it, and a smile half dawning 
on his lips, he said to Doctor Farnham, with a new accent in 
his voice: ‘‘ You’ve been awful kind to me, doctor. I wish I 
could do something to show how gratefull am. But when I go 
up yonder I can do more. What shall I tell her for you, doctor?” 

Dr. Farnham was startled. He had never been brought in 
contact with such a practical, vivid sense of communication be- 
tween the two worlds divided by the grave. 

“Tell her,” he said, falling into the fireman’s mood, “that 
you have done her brother good, and that she must be good 
to you because you are my friend.” 

The look in the gray eyes was a limpid one as they turned 
with their frank honesty upon his. 

“T’ll tell her,” he said quietly. 

“Joe,” said Doctor Farnham, after a moment’s pause, 
“there’s one little thing you might give me. I am not much 
of a man for souvenirs, except those that one carries in his 
heart and mind. I don’t know whether I ought to ask for 
this; but when you were first brought in and I was examining 
you, I found a small badge with a picture of a blazing heart 
on it. If you would like to, I’d be pleased to have you give me 
that. I don’t know why I should have taken such a peculiar 
interest in it. There’s no reason for it, except that it seems so 
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identified with you as a fireman. I thought it was a fireman’s 
badge. It looked like it.” 

“Why, I'll give it to you with pleasure,” said Joe warmly. 
“But, doctor, you ought to wear it. Will you do that? It 
oughtn’t to be left around careless. Of course I wouldn’t 
say that only that you don’t know that it’s the picture of the 
Sacred Heart, and people that wear it try to make up for 
those that don’t care much for the Lord. I’d die happier, I 
believe,” continued the fireman with his wonderful simplicity, 
“if I knew you were going to wear it. Will you? For my 
sake? And for your sister’s? She’ll be gladder than I to see 
you with it on. It can’t do you any harm, can it?” The 
wan face lighted up with a smile. 

“No, Joe,” replied Doctor Farnham. ‘Give it te me, and 
I'll put it on to-night. I don’t want to lose the impressions I 
owe to you, and this badge will be a sort of seal to them.” 

Joe felt in his shirt and pulled out the badge. He gave it 
to Doctor Farnham with a pleased look. 

Doctor Farnham pressed his hand warmly and went away. 
The whole episode had been sweetly solemn. He looked back 
as he was passing out. The fireman’s eyes were again riveted 
on the sweet face of the miniature. When Dr. Farnham got 
into the corridor he rubbed his eyes with his handkerchief 
with a quick, impatient air. 

The next morning when he came to the hospital they told 
him Joe Farrell was dead. 

“Why wasn’t I sent for?” he asked sharply. 

“He did not think he would die before you got here this 
morning,” said the nurse, “and there was nothing to be done. 
He suffered no pain. He has seemed very quiet and happy 
since you were here yesterday. As it was, he really died alone, 
so he must have passed away very quickly and easily. Father 
Vaughan gave him Communion this morning. And, doctor, 
they found him dead, clasping a miniature in his hand, which 
Father Vaughan says you lent him. Father Vaughan thought 
you had better get it yourself from him. So we left it in his hand.” 

Doctor Farnham walked slowly and pensively up to the 
fireman’s cot. There was a simple majesty about the dead 
form of the fireman; it looked so like peaceful sleep for his 
resolute, strong nature to be so still. His large right hand lay 
on his breast over a crucifix that had been placed there. 
The fingers, dead and cold, were clasped on the miniature of 
the beautiful young girl. Doctor Farnham had to force them 
open to get it away from the tenacious hold of the dead 
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fire-laddie. A strange feeling stirred in Doctor Farnham’s 
breast at the thought that perhaps Joe Farrell had already 
delivered the promised message to his sister. If there was a 
heaven, they must both be there. 

When he got home, he opened the small drawer in his 
desk again and took out the bundle of photographs. He had 
set the miniature back in its accustomed: place on his desk. 
Running through the photographs slowly, he picked out one 
of a woman about fifty-four years of age. The thin hair was 
brushed plainly back from the noble forehead, and in the 
meek, soft eyes there was a look that told of suffering and 
patience and a beautiful sympathy for those who needed human 
help. A sweet, benign face. He glanced from the venerable 
dignity of this grave, thoughtful woman to the dainty, girlish 
grace of the face in the miniature. For two or three minutes 
he gazed attentively at them. 

Then he pressed the photograph reverently to his lips and mur- 
mured: “ Florence, if he does meet you there, you will probably 
look now as you do in the miniature. He can’t blame me.” 

Doctor Farnham was not through with Joe Farrell yet. 
Doubts that he thought he had laid for ever, not perhaps 
as he would, but as he had fancied that he must, rose in 
his mind with a new and imperious insistence. A purer life 
than his sister’s he had never known. In this young fireman 
he had found a spiritual kinsman of this idolized woman 
who had touched him deeply. Could it be that a life so clean 
and innocent, so simple and strong; a life that had been 
barren of the commonest pleasures of existence—could it 
be that such a life had gone out in pitiless nothingness? 
If it had, was not the universe void of justice? His sister, 
despite her steadfast devotion to suffering and want, had 
moved in an atmosphere of refined and comfortable surround- 
ings. She had been cherished all her days by an affection 
every touch of which was a sweet and supporting consolation 
to her. Whatever befell beyond the grave, her days this side 
of death had been the very ones she would have chosen. 

But this poor fellow, without kin, whose warm, strong heart 
had been so starved of all that such a heart must crave that 
it had grasped with childlike yet manly earnestness the ethe- 
real human love that had breathed into his soul from the min- 
iature—had he cast away with the most generous heroism his 
young life through love of a myth? Had he buoyantly, confid- 
ingly, nobly gone forth to extinction ?—perished as does a foul, 
cruel hyena? 
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Was the strange leaven of peace that had come to soothe 
the stoical calm of his own being into a sweeter acquiescence 
only a feeble, material exhalation, as puerile as it was sooth- 
ing? Argument and reason had stripped the universe of mean- 
ing and of beauty. What had it proved to him? That life 
was only a gigantic ant-hill, in which struggle and reward were 
blindly apportioned. If it was his faith, his religion, that had 
made Joe Farrell—uneducated, impoverished fireman that he 
was—one of the finest-fibred men he had ever. encountered, 
there must be something in it. What if that something should 
be Truth, the answer to the riddle of the universe! 

His intellectual pride fought hard against this warring sense 
within him. Courage and reason in him should mean enduring 
in his own position, no matter what its desolations. Was this 
crude, untutored fireman stronger than he? Could he not sus- 
tain so much lesser burdens with courage as great? 

Doctor Farnham was fair above all. He felt that, in justice 
to his own ideal of rectitude, he should study thoroughly this 
faith which had counted Joe Farrell as so stanch an adherent. 

It was not an easy task for him. The steps that lead up- 
ward to the Light are often bloody ones. But Doctor Farn- 
ham took them with stern, unwavering purpose. In such case 
God may try a soul; he does not desert it. 

It was not long before he could murmur, as his eye rested 
on the dainty miniature which he had taken from Joe Farrell's 
dead hand: “Florence, pray for me. Joe, pray for me.” 

But it was three months after the fire-laddie’s death that 
he presented himself at Father Vaughan’s house. When he 
was ushered into the study he said, with his wonted contained 
air: “Father Vaughan, when can you receive me into the 
church? I want to be baptized.” 

“T can receive you at any moment if you are properly in- 
structed and fully accept the faith,” the priest replied. “I 
have been waiting for you.” 

“T have carefully studied it for three months, and I am 
forced to say that I believe it with all my heart and mind. I 
am glad that I do.” 

He was baptized that evening—he had never received the 
sacrament before. After this spiritual birth he spent an hour 
before the altar of the Sacred Heart—an hour whose meaning 
and joy only he could tell. 

“Joe Farrell used to slip in at odd moments and pray at 
this altar,” said Father Vaughan softly to the doctor as he 
left him there. “Seeing you here will be a new joy to him 
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even in heaven. When you are through I wish you would 
come into the house again for a short while.” 

When Doctor Farnham was seated there later, Father 
Vaughan said to him smilingly: “ Doctor, I wanted to see you 
that we might dissect a Providence together. I have learned 
that you had thrown up your position in the hospital, and but 
for delay in your successor’s arrival you would not have been 
there when Joe Farrell was brought’in. In other words, you 
would not have seen or met him at all.” 

Doctor Farnham gave a sign of assent. 

“The Sunday on which Joe met his injury was his day 
off,” continued Father Vaughan. “One of his companions was 
to be married on that day in Brooklyn. He had intended go- 
ing over early, and had gone some distance on his way to the 
bridge when he suddenly remembered that in changing his 
clothes he had forgotten to put on his scapular. He went back 
to the engine-house to get it.. While he was there the alarm 
was sent in. Some one said that it was next to the Church of 
the Sacred Heart. That was enough for Joe. He got into his 
fireman’s rig, dropped the wedding, went to the fire, saved the 
church, and, fatally injured, was brought to the hospital, where 
you, contrary to your hope and expectations, still were. I do 
not think I am assuming too much in believing that this sturdy, 
upright fireman was the instrument God used for your con- 
version.” 

“T have no doubt of it myself,” said Doctor Farnham with 
feeling. 

“Had I not felt almost certain that this would be the case,” 
Father Vaughan resumed, “I would have told you before this 
something which will now be a matter of surprise to you, and 
I may add, of the deepest consolation. Miss Farnham died, 
only a fortnight before Joe Farrell was taken to the hospital, 
from a sudden stroke from which she never rallied. Doctor 
Farnham, what I tell-you now will be a great happiness. I 
baptized your sister with my own hands a month before her 
death! The last time I ever saw her she was kneeling at one 
side of the rail of the altar of the Sacred Heart where you 
prayed to-night, and on the other side, in one of the five 
minutes he would snatch for it every now and then, was Joe 
Farrell! Neither of them, of course, knew the other. That 
was on a Friday morning after she had received Communion at 
my hands at the morning Mass. It was on that same day that 
she was stricken with this fatal attack and died so suddenly. 
You do not know the Litany of the Saints, Doctor Farnham, 
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as yet, perhaps. In it there is a prayer to be delivered from 
‘a sudden amd unprovided death.’ Your good sister’s death 
was sudden, mot ‘unprovided.’ I have never known a sanctity 
of life which was so deep, so simple, so winning. She and 
this poor fireman, Joe Farrell, were wonderfully alike in their 
soul-life and spirituality, though socially and in education 
they were the antipodes of each other. Grace leavens to a 
marvellous similarity, my dear doctor.” 

The priest paused with a quiet, thoughtful smile on his fine 
face. Doctor Farnham had listened to him with deep, breath- 
less attention. Now he spoke, his voice trembling a little with 
emotion. 

“You could not have told me anything that would have 
been more sustaining, Father Vaughan. It seems so natural to 
me, now that this hard, stubborn mind of mine has been 
brought to the only truth of God’s revelation, that my sister 
should have been led to it. But there is one thing I cannot 
understand. Why did my sister not tell me of this?” 

“That was pure human weakness in her,” replied Father 
Vaughan. “I advised her to tell you and she fully intended to 
do so, later. But she dreaded that if she told you and you | 
refused to give the subject consideration, or were to do so, 
and should fail to be converted, that her own faith would be a 
barrier between you. She dreaded, with almost morbid fear, 
that any strain of dissonance should come between you two. 
She prayed and offered every breath of her life for your con- 
version. She felt that God would not leave you out of the 
fold. You see that he has not, and that the means he used to 
convert you, in your pride of intellect and perfect self-con- 
fidence, was an illiterate fireman, aflame with the Holy Ghost. 
Truly his ways are wonderful and he uses the weak things of 
this world to confound the strong,”’ concluded Father Vaughan 
with deep feeling. 

“Father,” said Doctor Farnham, rising, “La Place re- 
marked that he could never find God at the end of his tele- 
scope. Many a doctor, myself included, has dissected the 
human frame and found no trace of an immortal soul. But in 
this dissected Providence every seeming accident is a strand of 
the Holy Ghost in the net that was to catch my soul. Strange, 
that Joe Farrell should have forgotten his scapular, and that 
his return for it should have brought him into this fire where 
he met his death. Strange, that an uhexpected delay kept me 
at the hospital just that one day longer which meant my having 
this poor fireman fall into my hands, Strange, that my dear 
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sister should have come into the affair as she did. Strange, and 
beautiful too, was that one association of my sister and poor 
Joe at the altar of the Sacred Heart, and not so strange, but 
even more beautiful, that later, unknown association with his 
sweet, tender, hungry heart. I can imagine what she was 
asking of the Sacred Heart as she knelt there then. And only 
a few feet away from her was the instrument with which God 
meant to answer her prayer! Father Vaughan, I thank you 
for tracing with me the wonderful woof of this Providence of 
God,” said Doctor Farnham, rising and pressing the hand of 
the priest with emotion. ‘I must go back to the altar of the 
Sacred Heart to thank our Lord again for his wonderful mercy.” 

“ You will all three of you be there this time,” said Father 
Vaughan smilingly. ‘Say a little prayer for me, for I have 
some right to be in the company.” 

In the great, dim church Doctor Farnham’s sinewy form 
was bent before the altar of the Sacred Heart as motionless 
as if of stone. He seemed to be living another life. Never 
had he dreamed’ that it was possible for the soul of man to be 
so overwhelmed with sweetness. He felt so near his sister and 
Joe Farrell that had he heard their voices it would not have 
been strange to him. 

What he did: hear was God’s voice; that voice whose fiat 
called all that is into being. When he so wills, God speaks to 
the human soul so clearly that the conviction arising in the 
mind is one to which doubt or question is not even possible. 
In the exalting sweetness of those moments at the altar, out 
of the loving heart of Christ which Doctor Farnham was 
humbly adoring, came that absolutely clear word. Like the 
voice of God to most chosen souls it was a call to love 
through sacrifice. When Doctor Farnham rose from his knees 
it was with a “yes” in his soul, a “yes” which he felt was ir- 
revocable, because not only the call but the reply was from God. 

Within the next fortnight he disposed of all his earthly 
possessions, except a few hundred dollars, in charities, just as 
one who, feeling the touch of death, prepares to leave the 
world. Then, with his sister’s miniature over his heart and the 
badge of the Sacred Heart which the dying fire-laddie had 
given him on his breast, he left New York for ever, one of 
God’s poor, with the heroic serenity of a martyr in his soul, to 
go and devote all that remained of life to the stricken lepers 
of Molokai. 
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BY A. M. CLARKE. 


@ MONGST the Catholic laity of England his grace 
a 6the Duke of Norfolk occupies the foremost 
place, not merely because of his exalted rank 
(he is the first peer of the land), but also on 
account of his fervent piety, his munificence, his 
zeal in promoting the cause of religion and furthering every 
good work. He has been described as a nobleman whose life 
is devoted to laboring for the benefit of others: whatever his 
grace puts his hand to, whether parliamentary, municipal, edu- 
cational, religious, or charitable work, in all he is a leading 
figure. In this he proves himself a worthy descendant of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors. The earls of Arundel and 
dukes of Norfolk were always conspicuous for loyalty and 
patriotism and diplomatic talent. The personal history of the 
bearers of this title forms, in fact, an integral part of the his- 
tory of England. Few, if any, families have distinguished 
themselves so much in the service of their country; few have 
suffered so severely for religion through confiscation of their 
property and loss of their lives; none have been more closely 
connected with the political and religious life of England than 
those of Fitzalan and Howard. A brief mention of some of 
the more distinguished statesmen and confessors whose names 
shed a lustre on the annals of their house, and an account of 
the castle which for many centuries has been their proud pos- 
session, may not be without interest for the reader. 


EARLY ORIGIN OF THE FORTRESS. 


The town of Arundel is very ancient, for it was a military 
post in early British times. It is supposed to take its name 
from the river on which it stands, the Arun; but more proba- 
bly it is a corruption of the British or Celtic words Arran, 
a high place, and Dahi, a valley, a description which accords 
well with the position of the town. Another rather fanciful 
derivation is from AHirondelle, a swallow; this bird forms the 
armorial bearings of the borough. The earliest notice of Arun- 
del occurs in the will of King Alfred, who bequeathed it to 
his nephew, Athelm, from whom it passed to Godwin and his 
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son Harold, earls of Sussex. In that document it is termed a 
manor; but there is no doubt that it was a stronghold in the 
time of the Saxons, as the keep, a massive circular building 
of enormous strength, bears signs of Saxon work. Before the 
time of Alfred the architectural achievements of the country 
were confined to ecclesiastical purposes, the houses being con- 
structed of wood, while the fortifications were little more than 
loose ramparts of stones piled one upon another. The castle, 
castrum de Hirundel, is mentioned in the Doomsday Book, but 
how long it existed previously to that survey is matter of 
conjecture. It occupies a commanding position on a richly- 
wooded height overlooking the town of Arundel and the vale 








ARUNDEL CASTLE, 


of the Arun. In former times it was impregnable, the hill on 
which it stands being precipitous on one side, while on the 
other it was protected by a deep fosse. The venerable keep 
is the only remnant left of the castle as it existed before the 
Conquest; erected on an artificial mount, it commands the 
adjacent country in every direction. The walls, ten feet thick, 
were without loopholes or openings of any kind, the apart- 
ments being ranged round the walls, and receiving their light 
from within, the centre being uncovered. This building, now 
in ruin, comprised the principal feature of the Saxon strong- 
hold ; from an artistic point of view it is the principal feature 
of the castle at the present time. 
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A LEGENDARY GIANT WARDER. 


On the ramparts of this fortress a funnel may still be ob- 
served, curiously constructed for pouring molten lead and other 
deadly materials on the heads of an enemy. The tower on 
the north-west side is supposed to have been the dwelling of a 
giant named Benis, at one time warder of the castle, who is 
said to have consumed two hogsheads of beer, a whole ox, and 
several loaves of bread every week. The _ giant’s sword, 
“Morglay,” a ponderous weapon, is still shown at the castle, 
and a mound in the park is pointed out as his grave, the 
legend being that shortly before his death, standing on the 
keep, he flung away the sword with all the strength of his 
powerful arm, expressing the wish to be buried where it fell. 
Beneath the centre of the keep is an immense subterraneous 
chamber, to which a flight of stone steps gives access. It has 
been imagined that this curious, dismal room served as the en- 
trance to some secret passage, by which egress from the fortress 
could be obtained, or as the ancient prison of the castle. 
Examination of the walls has, however, led to the opinion that 
it was used to contain the stores of the garrison. The dun- 
geons of the castle are two caverns some twelve or fifteen feet 
below the bottom of the fosse. They are entirely dark, and, as 
may be supposed, exceedingly damp; in them not only the 
military captives of the earls but every civil delinquent was in 
former times confined. 

The keep was at one period the habitation of a noble 
species of owl, Bubo maximus, but within the last few years 
they have all died off. ,An amusing anecdote is told of these 
birds, which had been imported from North America and 
were highly prized. ‘One of these owls, or owlesses, rejoiced 
in the titled appellation of Lord Thurlow, and it happened at 
a time when the celebrated chancellor of that name was ill, 
and his condition was causing much political anxiety, that the 
attendant upon the birds kept in qualified captivity at the 
castle advanced hastily and out of breath to their noble pro- 
prietor, saying: ‘Please, your grace, Lord Thurlow!’ ‘ Well, 
rejoined the duke, ‘is he better or worse?’ ‘If you please, 
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my lord,’ the man answered, ‘just laid an egg! 


ROYAL VISITORS AND CLAIMANTS. 


At the Norman conquest the castle and lands of Arundel 
were bestowed by William the Conqueror on his kinsman, 
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Roger de Montgomery, who commanded the Breton contin 
gent of the victorious army at the battle of Hastings, in return 
for his services. They were held by him and his two sons 
successively. In 1097 William Rufus on his return from Nor- 
mandy landed at Arundel, and celebrated Easter within the 
walls of the castle, for that monarch, wicked and unscrupulous 
as he was in many of his actions, did not fail to attend the 
services and observe the rules of the church. In 1102 the 
Earl of Arundel and Sussex revolted against Henry I., and 
the royal arms were directed against the fortress. A three 
months’ siege produced no effect, such was the strength of 
the place; but the earl at length capitulated, and the property 
was forfeited to the king, who settled it as a dower on his 
second wife, Adeliza, or Alice. It was in her possession when 
the Empress Matilda landed in England to assert her right to 
the throne, and the widowed Queen Adeliza received and en- 
tertained in regal fashion the daughter of her late royal con 
sort. King Stephen thereupon threatened to demolish the 
castle unless she were given up to him; but on Queen Adeliza 
assuring him that she had afforded shelter to Matilda not as 
an enemy of the crown, but as her step-daughter, Stephen 
raised the siege, and the royal guest was permitted to join her 
adherents at Bristol. Henry II. on his accession granted the 
castle and honor of Arundel to William de Albonia, whom 
Adeliza, the widow of Henry I., had married, and to his heirs 
in perpetuity. In 1247, on the failure of a direct heir, the 
earldom passed to John Fitzalan, son of a daughter of the 
fifth earl. It remained in that family. until 1580, when the last 
earl of the line left an only daughter, who married John 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and thus the estate passed into the 
hands of the illustrious family which now holds it. 


UNDER EXCOMMUNICATION. 


For nearly five centuries Arundel enjoyed immunity from 
scenes of war. But the contest which, during that period, was 
almost continually waged between church and state found an 
echo amid the grassy slopes and spreading beech-trees on the 
bank of the Arun. In the thirteenth century Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, claimed as an appurtenance of the 
bishopric the right to hunt in the forest of Arundel. The earl 
would not acknowledge this privilege; his foresters were 
ordered to seize any dogs that might be found on the grounds. 
The primate declared this to be an encroachment on the im- 
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munities of the church, and excommunicated the nobleman. The 
case was referred to Rome, as the supreme authority and 
court of appeal, with this result, that the sentence of the 
archbishop was reversed. Still the successors of Edmund urged 
the claim; and it was finally agreed that once in the year the 
archbishop, in going to and returning from his manor at 
Hindon, should be allowed to hunt with six grayhounds, and 
if more than one stag were taken, the prelate might select one 
and give the remainder to the keeper of the forest. Mean- 
while the earl was to deliver thirteen head of deer annually 
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to the archbishop. While the excommunication was still in 
force King Henry III. married Eleanor of Provence; the 
nuptials were followed by the coronation of the bride, and 
Arundel claimed his hereditary prerogative of acting as the 
monarch’s cup-bearer at the ceremony. It was stated that an 
excommunicate person was incompetent to discharge the office ; 
and consequently Lord Warren, the earl’s father-in-law, per- 
formed the function, receiving, as the perquisite of office, the 
gold goblet out of which the king drank. It was this mortification 
that induced the earl to appeal to Rome for the removal of 
the sentence. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION AT ARUNDEL. 


In the ages of faith religion-was a matter of paramount 
importance ; the lord of the manor grudged no outlay in order 
to provide for the spiritual needs of his family and dependents, 
and to furnish the means of celebrating divine worship with 
all the reverence which the ceremonial of the church demands. 
The Earls of Arundel were not neglectful of this duty. 
Mention is made of a Chapel of St. Martin as existing in the 
venerable keep of Arundel Castle; and it is recorded that, as 
early as 1094, Roger de Montgomery granted the Benedictine 
monks permission to found a house within the precincts of the 
town, and bestowed on them extensive tracts of land in the 
county of Sussex. During the civil wars of the fourteenth 
century the greater part of the monks withdrew to the Abbey 
of Seez, in Normandy, whence the foundation had originally 
been made; and in 1380 Richard, Earl of Arundel, founded 
on the site of the priory a college “for the furtherance of 
divine worship and study,” with a superior and twelve canons. 
It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The monks inhabiting it 
were bound to celebrate in turn, each day of every month, one 
Mass for the souls of the Earls of Arundel deceased; and one 
Mass every fifteen days for the earl for the time being. Pro- 
vision was also made that a Mass of the Blessed Virgin should 
be sung daily by one of the members of the college at the 
altar of the Chapel of Our Lady in the adjoining parochial 
Church of St. Nicholas; the revenue of the chaplains being 
four pounds per annum. The college buildings, which adjoined 
the parish church, were in the form of a quadrangle; the 
principal gateway is still remaining. It had the right of sanctu- 
ary, and the ancient register of the bishops of Chichester 
records that a severe penance was once passed on a constable 
of the castle for having removed by force a prisoner who, 
having escaped from his dungeon, had been fortunate enough to 
lay hold of and cling to the sanctuary-ring of the college door. 

The services performed in these chapels must have assumed 
a degree of splendor to which the private oratories of Catho- 
lics were little accustomed. Both the collegiate chapel and 
Our Lady’s chapel were of more than ordinary magnificence. 
The windows, filled with stained glass, shed a dim and varied 
l.ght on the frescoed walls, the escutcheons, the oak stalls of 
the monks, and the brasses on the pavement; the carved roof 
was splendidly painted and gilded, and beneath, on tombs of 
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marble and gold, reposed the effigies of the earls and coun- 
tesses in their last long sleep. At the time of the Reformation 
the figures were mutilated, the walls defaced, the stained 
glass and delicate masonry wantonly destroyed. 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 


To the munificent piety of the same earl Arundel was in- 
debted for the Matson Dieu, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. It was established to provide shelter for twenty poor 
men who, from age, sickness, or infirmity, were unable to gain 
their living; preference being given to the servants and re- 
tainers of the founder and his heirs. The qualifications required 
for admission were to have led a moral life, and to be able to 
say the Pater, Ave, and Credo in Latin. Over these a priest 
presided, with the title of master, in the capacity of superior 
and chaplain. The bedesmen were clad in brown woollen gar- 
ments like a monk’s habit, with hoods of stuff thick and warm. 
To each one useful employment, according to his strength 
and skill, was assigned. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
the building was dismantled and left to crumble away. 

A Dominican priory was also established at Arundel shortly 
after the introduction of the order into England (1221). It is 
mentioned in the will of St. Richard of Chichester. 

Another charitable institution was a hospital for lepers: S. 
Jacobus ad Leprosos. The prevalence of this terrible disease in 
England during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries rendered 
lazar-houses for the reception of those who were afflicted by 
it most necessary. An Augustinian friar was chaplain to the 
hospital, the endowment being forty shillings per annum. 


NOBLE MARTYRS. 


At the period when theological controversies distracted Eu- 
rope, and the doctrines of the Reformers gained ground in 
England, Henry, the then Earl of Arundel, showed himself a 
staunch adherent of the ancient faith, He took a prominent 
part in raising Mary the Catholic to the throne, and thus re- 
gained the favor at court of which his refusal in the preceding 
reign to acknowledge the royal supremacy had deprived him. 
On his death, in 1554, his title and the principal part of his 
property were transferred to the house of Howard, his only 
child, Lady Mary Fitzalan, having married Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk. This nobleman, distinguished for his attachment to 
the Queen of Scots, and his sufferings in the cause of that un- 
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happy princess, was beheaded on Tower Hill by order of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Philip, his son and heir, was another victim of that relent- 
less monarch. Born in the reign of Queen Mary, he was bap- 
tized with great pomp, in presence of the court, by the Arch- 
bishop of York, a golden font, used only for christening princes 
of the realm, being employed on the occasion, and King Philip 
of Spain acting as sponsor. His career is one of singular in- 
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terest and pathos; he is described by a contemporary as “the 
idol of all who knew him, the admiration of Europe, the 
object of the sympathy of the world.” At an early age he 
threw himself into all the amusements, the revelries, the vices of 
Elizabeth’s licentious court, and shone among the most honored 
competitors for the favor of his sovereign; but after five years 
spent in the pursuit of pleasure he generously sacrificed inter- 
est, fame, and honor to follow the voice of conscience and re- 
turn to the religion of his forefathers. This was an offence 
Elizabeth could not pardon; from thenceforth he became the 
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object of incessant and rancorous persecution. Betrayed by 
spies when about to escape to France, he was captured, cast into 
prison, tried before the Star Chamber, and condemned to pay 
a fine of £10,000, besides imprisonment at the queen’s pleasure. 

For upwards of eleven years Arundel lingered in the Tower, 
bearing the hardships and misery of this long incarceration in 
a “foul and noisome dungeon,” and the inhuman treatment he 
experienced at the hands of the lieutenant of the Tower, with 
most edifying patience, constancy, and cheerfulness. In vain 
did he entreat to be allowed one interview with his wife and 
children. “If he will go but once to the service of the Estab- 
lished Church,” the queen replied when his request was laid 
before her, “not only shall this be granted him, but he shall 
be restored to honor and estate, with as much favor as I can 
grant.” ‘*To such conditions I cannot agree,” the prisoner an- 
swered; “and if that be the cause for which I am to perish, 
sorry I am that I have but one life to offer.” Philip may 
rightly be termed a martyr for the faith, though he was not 
publicly executed. He died in prison, with his rosary in his 
hand, and the names of Jesus and Mary on his lips.* 

On his attainder in 1585 the estate of the earl had been 
seized, and his property confiscated to the crown. The inven- 
tory made on this occasion by the commissioners who were 
appointed to make a return of the castle and the furniture of 
its twenty-one rooms to the exchequer is still preserved in 
the British Museum. It is a very curious document, showing 
the state and manner of living of a nobleman in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The walls appear to have been profusely hung with 
tapestries, described as “pieces of hanging of sundry ancient 
stories”; we also read of “turkey carpets, embroidered cush- 
ions, low stools, tables on tressels, etc.”” The bed-rooms seem 
to have been furnished with special magnificence. 

A miserable pittance, irregularly paid, and often not to the 
full amount, was doled out to the widowed countess for the 
support of her two children. The property was restored by 
James I. to her son, who, although he had been educated in 
the doctrines of the proscribed faith, for the sake of gaining 
the king’s favor conformed, at least outwardly, to the estab- 
lished religion. His son followed his example. 

* The walls of the cell in which he was confined in the Beauchamp Tower still bear this 
inscription, carved by his hand in the stone over the fireplace : 


Quanto plus affiictionis pro Christo in hoc seculo, 
Tanto plus gloria cum Christo in futuro, 
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BRITISH VANDALS. 


The Castle of Arundel was of too great importance on 
military grounds to escape notice in the civil wars of Charles 
I.’s reign. It was besieged by the Parliamentary army during 
the absence of its owner and forced to capitulate, the water 
supply of the garrison being cut off by the besiegers, when it 
met with the fate of all fine structures that fell into the hands 
of the psalm-singing followers of Cromwell. The great hall and 
the adjoining buildings were destroyed; the soldiers were quar- 
tered in the chapels, and the castle was left almost a ruin. 
No attempt was made to rebuild it until 1720, when Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, partially repaired the dilapidated apartments, 
and his successor made a more complete restoration. The 
keep has remained in its ruined state until the present day; 
but numerous additions and alterations have been made during 
this century to the castle itself, and the old keep does not har- 
monize with the modern work. In connection with some re- 
cent alterations a fire occurred last autumn which occasioned 
some alarm, the whole surrounding country being lit up by the 
flames. The efforts of the duke’s private brigade sufficed, how- 
ever, to subdue the conflagration before much harm was done. 

The town itself is full of antiquarian interest. The very 
road from the modern railway station is an old Roman cause 
way, and directly the bridge is reached’the ruins of the Domini- 
can priory are seen. It was built in the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, and in the time of the Parliamentary wars 
is described as a ruin; a portion of the materials of which it 
was built were used in reconstructing the bridge. The parish 
church of St. Nicholas is, as we have seen, of great antiquity ; 
the Fitzalan Chapel, screened off from the rest of the church, 
is the -private property of the Duke of Norfolk, and was the sub- 
ject of a law-suit some few years ago, on an attempt being made 
to recover this part of the church for the use of the public. 
Notwithstanding its connection with the main building, it was 
declared by the lord chief-justice to be a distinct edifice, and 
the ownership awarded to the duke. It contains some fine 
monuments of the ancestors of his grace, illustrious members 
of the Fitzalan and Howard families. They have all sustained 
considerable injury, and in some cases the effigies have been 
removed from the tombs. 

In the centre of the chapel stands the tomb of Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, son of the founder; and of his wife Beatrix, 
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daughter of John I., King of Portugal. It is composed entire- 
ly of alabaster and blue marble; a canopy of exquisite work- 
manship covers the effigies of the earl and countess, in their 
robes of state, their hands folded in the attitude of prayer; a 
horse, the cognizance of the Fitzalan family, is at their feet. 
Besides this, there are five other monuments which retain more 
or less of their original beauty. One of these, raised to the 
memory of an Earl of Arundel who died in 1435, is a very 
singular one. On the slab that forms. its covering lies the 
effigy of the earl, clad in plate armor, with helmet and sword; 
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beneath this, enclosed within the arches that support the slab, 
a representation of the same body lies stretched upon a shroud, 
emaciated to a skeleton. This figure isin the best style of the 
stone-cutter’s workmanship. Other members of the family are 
interred in the vaults; the floor was formerly inlaid with a 
number of brass figures and inscriptions, but almost all of 
these have now disappeared. 


ARUNDEL AND ITS PRESENT OWNER. 


The churchyard has in it some splendid old trees, and is 
approached by a triple gateway. Somewhat further, on the 
summit of the hill, stands the Catholic church dedicated to St. 
Philip Neri, erected by the present Duke of Norfolk at the 
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cost of £100,000, and opened in 1873. It is an imposing struc- 
ture, cruciform in plan, composed of a nave ninety-seven feet 
long, two aisles, and a Jarge chancel. No just idea can be 
formed of this building from photographs, as from the position 
it occupies it is impossible to place the camera at the proper 
distance. Placed as it is on an eminence overlooking the town, 
from an artistic stand-point it interferes with what used to bea 
very picturesque view of the town and castle combined. From 
many parts it appears the principal object in the landscape; - 
and on account of its size and prominence is thought to have 
the effect of somewhat dwarfing the castle, close to which it 
stands. On one side of the eminence on-which the castle 
is situated is the park, comprising upwards of eleven hundred 
acres, and well stocked with deer. It contains some magnifi- 
cent trees, and, being open to the public, is a favorite resort 
in summer for tourists, as are also the beautiful woods which 
clothe the adjacent hills. In front are vast tracts of meadow- 
land; through these the Arun meanders on its way to the sea, 
which forms a broad belt of azure on the horizon. 

In concluding this sketch of Arundel and its eventful his- 
tory we must revert to the present noble owner of the vast 
property, who has done so much to make Arundel what it now 
is. Enough cannot be said of the exemplary virtue and the 
unostentatious piety of this worthy descendant of heroes and 
confessors. Under the present government he holds the office 
of postmaster-general, and it is universally acknowledged that 
never were the duties of the office more ably and conscien- 
tiously fulfilled. The municipality of Sheffield has found his 
rule as mayor so beneficial that he has been entreated to pro- 
long his term of office for another year. It is an old custom 
in the city of Sheffield that on the first Sunday after his elec- 
tion the new mayor should make a public act of homage to 
God by attending divine worship in his robes of office. The 
duke on his acceptance of the post, deeming this a suitable 
opportunity for openly asserting his religion, instead of waiving 
the ceremony, announced his intention of going in state to 
High Mass at St. Mary’s, and invited the members of the city 
council and others connected with the corporation to accom- 
pany him thither. All these gentlemen were Protestants, yet a 
large number availed themselves of the invitation; each one 
found in the seat reserved for him a copy of the Ordinary of 
the Mass, in Latin and English, printed and elegantly bound 
at the duke’s expense. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AGAINST ROME.* 


BY VERY REV. A. F. HEWIT, D.D. 


HE title of this pamphlet is a misnomer. There 
is no such body as the Orthodox Church of the 
East. There are several autonomous communions 
calling themselves Orthodox, but they do not 
compose one organic, ecclesiastical corporation. 

Only one of these societies is under the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, viz.: the collection of bishoprics 
in the Turkish Empire. He calls himself still Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch, but he is nothing of the kind. The only title which 
he claims to any kind of primacy has lapsed. 

“ The divine Fathers, honoring the Bishop of Rome merely 
as bishop of the capital city of the realm, granted him honor- 
ary presiding primacy, and regarded him simply as the first 
bishop in point of order, z. ¢., the first among equals. But 
they also assigned the same prerogatives to him of Constanti- 
nople, when that city became the capital of the Roman Em- 
pire” (p. 9). His city having become the capital of an infidel 
empire, and his episcopal see a mere dependency of the same, 
his primacy has ipso facto lapsed. “Each particular auto- 
cephalous church, both in the East and the West, was, during 
the ages of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, entirely indepen- 
dent and self-governing ” (p. 9). 

The patriarch can only speak for himself and the thirteen 
bishops who have signed his Letter. The prelates of Russia 
and Greece have not commissioned him to speak for them, or 
given their sanction to his pronouncement of his own au- 
thority; he has no more right to issue an Encyclical in their 
name, than has the Archbishop of Baltimore to issue a Pastoral 
Letter in the name of the Bishops of France and Germany. 

However, his fundamental plea, that what by courtesy we 
will call the Oriental Orthodox Church is the Church of the 
Seven Ecumenical Councils; is, no doubt, one which all the 
churches classed under that name will accept and ratify. They 
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must all stand or fall with Constantinople. And the only pos- 
sible claim which Constantinople can make to a canonical and 
Catholic position is founded on the assumption that it stands 
on the basis of the First Seven Councils, viz., the First of 
Nicea, the First of Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, the 
Second and Third of Constantinople, and the Second of Nicza. 

The first Council of Niczwa was resisted and opposed by 
emperors and prelates throughout the East for fifty years. A 
council held in Constantinople restored Arius. Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, the chief of the Arians, surreptitiously erased his 
name from the list of subscriptions to the Nicene Creed and 
obtained possession of the patriarchal chair. After him, St. 
Paul, the orthodox patriarch, was banished and put to death. 
Macedonius and Eudoxius, Arians, succeeded him. There were 
great champions of the Nicene Creed in the East, Athanasius, 
Basil, the Gregories; but it was not Constantinople, it was 
Rome which protected them; it was the Roman Church and the 
popes who fought the battle of the faith and conquered. When 
St. Gregory Nazianzen came to Constantinople, the orthodox 
church where he preached was a mere private chapel, and it 
was only by the Second Council and the Emperor Theodosius 
that he was proclaimed patriarch. The special heresy con- 
demned by the council, together with Arianism, was the inven- 
tion of Macedonius, one of the patriarchs of the fourth cen- 
tury. This council was made Ecumenical only by the appro- 
bation of the Pope and the general acceptance of the West. 

The Council of Ephesus was convoked to condemn Nesto- 
rius, the patriarch of Constantinople, with his heresy, and was 
carried through to a successful issue by Rome and Alexandria. 
The Council of Chalcedon condemned the heresy of Eutyches ; 
and in both these councils, the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff as the successor of St. Peter was emphatically proclaimed 
with the universal consent of all the prelates, 

The Fifth Council was an appendix of the Fourth. The 
most salient fact in its history is the barbarous conduct of the 
emperor toward Pope Vigilius, but there is nothing to lend 
support to the pretence that the Eastern patriarchates were in- 
dependent of the Roman See. 

The Sixth Council condemned the Monothelite heresy. 
This heresy had its origin in Constantinople and Alexandria, 
from the patriarchs Sergius and Cyrus, who so far deceived 
Pope Honorius that he failed to discover its true significance 
and to condemn it, for which oversight he was severely cen- 
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sured by subsequent Councils and Popes; censured, that is, for 
failing to exercise his supremacy by condemning the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria, and their heresy. 

The Monothelite heresy ruled at Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch for about sixty years, headed by Sergius and 
several of his successors, and sustained with force and violence 
by the emperors. Although Sergius had succeeded in hood- 
winking the honest and unsuspicious Honorius, he was no 
Monothelite, and his unfortunate letter to Sergius, in which he 
endeavored to hush up the controversy between him and 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, who detected and denounced the 
heresy, was unknown in the West. Honorius having soon after 
died, his successors, being better informed, condemned the 
heresy and defined the faith. Martin the First called a coun- 
cil in which a clear and full definition of the faith was made. 
The consequence of this was a cruel persecution in which this 
great Pope, the Abbot Maximus, and others suffered martyr- 
dom. At last a new emperor, Constantine Pogonatus, wishing 
to put an end to the troubles in the East, proposed the call- 
ing of a general council. Pope Agatho caused several councils 
to be held in the West, and among these, an English council 
at Heathfield. The most important of these was the Lateran 
Council held in Rome. Thus sustained by the entire Western 
episcopate, Pope Agatho sent his legates to Constantinople to 
preside over the Sixth Ecumenical Council. In his instructions 
to the legates, and his letters to the emperor and the council, 
he affirmed his supreme doctrinal authority in the strongest 
terms, and demanded that the dogmatic decrees of the coun- 
cil should be framed in accordance with the rule of faith 
which he prescribed. This was done, the Monothelite heresy 
was condemned and the Catholic faith defined by the Sixth 
Council, which sat for the space of a year. Thus Rome 
gained a complete victory over Constantinople, and its supre- 
macy was confirmed. 

The Seventh Council was jointly convoked by the Pope 
and the Emperor to condemn the Iconoclastic heresy, which 
ravaged the church of Constantinople and the Eastern Empire 
for a hundred and twenty years, lasting even for a time after 
the council. This heresy was the work of the emperors, with 
whom some patriarchs and many bishops connived. It was 
marked by the most cruel persecutions of the orthodox and 
many martyrdoms. It was the Popes who opposed and re- 
sisted its progress, and it was the doctrine and authority of the 
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Roman Church which subdued and suppressed the Iconoclastic 
heresy and caused the Seventh Council to be universally re- 
ceived as ecumenical. 

What are we to think, now, of the right of those Eastern 
prelates who are in communion with the patriarch Anthimus 
to call themselves the Church of the Seven Councils? The 
Catholic Church receives all those councils as ecumenical, and 
professes the entire, undiluted faith of the first nine centuries. 
That collection of bishops, with their clergy and people, which 
we will call by courtesy the Oriental Orthodox Church, should 
more properly be called the Church of only Seven Councils, 
because they reject all the subsequent councils, and have never 
ventured to celebrate any synod by themselves claiming the 
title of ecumenical. 

What special right have these Orientals to call the first 
seven councils the councils of ¢ketr church, in distinction from 
the Church of the West? It. is true that they were all cele- 
brated in the East, in cities which were all finally included 
within the limits of the patriarchate of Constantinople, and 
three of them in that city itself. These councils were mostly 
composed of Eastern bishops. I have no wish to extenuate 
the merits of the saintly patriarchs and orthodox emperors of 
Constantinople; of the great Greek fathers and doctors, pre- 
lates and confessors. Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, Origen, 
Sophronius, the Cyrils, Chrysostom, Tarasius, John of Damas- 
cus, Ignatius, are among the brightest stars in the Catholic 
firmament. Yet, it was chiefly by the Roman Church and her 
pontiffs that the first seven councils, to which we must add 
the eighth, were brought to a triumphant issue. The East 
furnished the heresies and the heresiarchs condemned and 
anathematized, and in Constantinople nineteen heretics sat in 
the patriarchal chair during the course of five centuries. It 
must be remembered that these are all anathematized by Con- 
stantinople and all the adherents of the Greek schism, as well 
as by Rome. By canonizing St. Ignatius they have practically 
condemned Photius and countersigned the sentence of Rome 
on all their own schismatical proceedings. 

It is true that they receive all the dogmatic decrees of the 
first seven councils, but they have wholly abjured their loyal 
submission to the supremacy of the Holy See. They are not 
in unity with the Catholic Church of the first ten centuries, 
any more than the Nestorians, Monophysites, and Russian Old 
Believers. The Eastern councils, fathers, and patriarchs are the 
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clearest and strongest witnesses to Papal Supremacy. It is 
enough here to cite the formula of Pope Hormisdas, who 
reigned from 514 to 523. The formulary is as follows: 

“ The first step to salvation is to keep the rule of faith, and 
by no means to deviate from the Constitutions of the Fathers, 
because we may by no means disregard the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who said, ‘Thou art Peter, etc.’ These things 
which were said are proved by their effects, for in the Apos- 
tolic See the faith has always been preserved without spot. 
Therefore, wishing never to be separated from this See in hope 
and faith, and following in all things the Constitutions of the 
Fathers, we anathematize all the heretics, etc. Wherefore, as 
we said above, following in everything the Apostolic See, and 
making all its decisions our own, we hope to be worthy to be 
with you in that one communion which the Apostolic See sup- 
ports, and in which the whole and true solidity of Christian 
faith is found. And we promise also not to mention during 
the Sacred Mysteries the names of those who are deprived of 
the communion of the Catholic Church, that is to say, of those 
who do not agree with the Apostolic See.” 

This formulary was subscribed by all the bishops of the 
West, by three patriarchs of Constantinople, by twenty-five 
hundred Eastern bishops, and by the Emperor Justinian. The 
patriarch Anthimus has therefore placed himself in opposition 
not only to the Roman Church, but to his own predecessors, 
and to the entire Catholic Church, both Latin and Greek, of 
the first nine centuries. 

Nevertheless, he seems to imagine, in spite of his declaration 
of the equality of all bishops, and of the fact that Russia and 
Greece have disowned his authority, that he is still an ecumeni- 
cal patriarch, and. that his see is the Apostolic See. He ad- 
dresses his letter “(to the entire pious and orthodox community 
of the Most Holy Apostolic and Patriarchical Throne of Con- 
stantinople.” 

Not content with the more modest plea that this communi- 
ty should be recognized as one branch of the Universal Church, 
the patriarch claims that it is the One, Catholic Church, and 
that all the churches of the West are in schism and heresy. 
Our Anglican friends can derive no comfort from this Encycli- 
cal, for they also have the “ Filioque”’ in their Creed, and are 
not even allowed to have the sacrament of baptism. We can, 
therefore, only sympathize and condole with one another, un- 
der the anathema of the “Apostolic Throne.’ 
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The ecumenical patriarch does not, however, leave us en- 
tirely without hope, on the condition of our repentance. 

“We feel now urged by a sense of duty to address the 
peoples of the West, who have been credulously led astray, and 
remain torn away and afar from the one Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Christ: How great, then, is the need of 
your conversion and return to -the ancient and unadulterate 
teaching of the church, in order to the salvation sought in 
Christ, you will readily comprehend if you diligently consider 
the precept which the heaven-soaring Paul addressed to the 
Thessalonians: ‘ Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the 
traditions which ye have been taught, whether by word or our 
epistle’; or again, what the same divine Apostle wrote to the 
Galatians, saying: ‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him that called you into the grace of Christ, unto another 
gospel: which is not another; but there be some that trouble 
you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ.’ Turn, therefore, 
away from such perversions of the truth of the Gospel; ‘for 
they that are such, serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple’; turn away from them, and return hence- 
forth to the bosom of the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of God, which is composed of the -several holy churches 
planted by the hand of God in the orthodox universe, in the 
manner of luxuriant vines, and bound inseparably together in 
the unity of the saving faith in Christ, and in the bond of 
peace, and inthe Spirit. Thus will you attain to the longed-for 
salvation, and thus also shall be glorified in you the exalted 
and praised name of our Lord and God Jesus Christ, who suf- 
fered to save the world.” ’ 

Of course, this absurd rhapsody needs no reply. The pa- 
triarch has the spirit of his schismatical and heretical prede- 
cessors, Every heresy has pretended to have the pure Catholic 
truth, accused Catholics of being innovators, rejected the coun- 
cils which condemned them, and demanded that the church 
should become Arian, Nestorian, or Monophysite, as Anthimus 
now demands that it should become Photian. There is no hope 
of any return to unity on the part of the patriarch and his ad- 
herents. He is not, however, the spokesman of any part of 
the Eastern clergy, except those of the Turkish Empire. His 
encyclical is not an official document which can be regarded as 
representing the concurrent judgment of the bishops of Greece 
and Russia, and the Slavonian nations. 
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I do not believe that the bitter, Byzantine hatred of the 
Roman Church which breathes in the encyclical is universal 
among the Eastern Christians who are separated from her com- 
munion. Father Vincenzo Vannutelli, who lived many years in 
the East and has a personal knowledge of the state of things 
there, writes as follows: 

“What has become clear is this; that the religion which 
the dissenting Christians of those parts profess does not suéd- 
stantially oppose or deny the Catholic faith, but that the dif- 
ference in belief is, on the whole, but a difference in words. 
Moreover (and the fact is very noteworthy), the schism has 
never been explicitly formulated after the public act of Union 
subscribed to at the Council of Florence. Hence it may be 
said, that juridically speaking, the schism does not exist. If 
the Orientals have hitherto failed to accept the dogma of the 
primacy of the Roman Pontiff, it was not because they failed 
to recognize the necessity of union under the supreme head 
represented by the successor of St. Peter. . . . Not only do 
they pray daily for the union of Christendom, but the dogma 
of St. Peter’s Primacy is formulated most clearly and explicitly 
in their liturgical traditions; and the desirable consummation 
would simply be that they should realize in fact what they 
profess in words.” 

We must all agree with Father Vannutelli, that 

“Tt remains for all sincere Catholics to unite with the hopes 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and to lend our help to the divine 
plan of unity. The union of the East and West into one 
Catholic Church would revive anew faith, hope, and charity, 
and also bring us nearer to the prosperity and peace promised 
to the children of God’s kingdom on earth.”* 

I desire most ardently to see the Cross again surmount 
the dome of St. Sophia, and a truly orthodox successor of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Ignatius seated on the patriarchal throne. 

* Article on the Religious Union of the East and West. American Ecclesiastical Review, 


December, 1894. The same Review contains an excellent and complete Rejoinder to the Pa- 
triarch, by Father Brandi, S.J., number for January, 1896, and the five following numbers. 





THE HOLY GRAIL. 


(See frontispiece.) 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


MEEKEST thou the golden bowl, the heavenly 
escuelle, . 
Held on high by angel hands, in a realm unseen ? 
er O’er thy sword and armor thou must keep thy 
uN vigil well, 
For three tasks confront thee will test their worth, I ween. 


Look o’er all the universe: what is fairest there? 
Is it gems that deck the night, flowers of the field? 
These are wondrous beautiful, yet none of them compare 
With the spotless heart of Mary, to its God revealed. 


Make thy heart as pure as hers—nay, start not in dismay : 
By election, true, she shines; grace gives thee the prize: 

Bear in mind the Blood she gave takes all stains away ; 
Not the stainless, but the contrite, gladden paradise. 


Having won the foremost fight, look not for applause 
From thy pride or from the world, but to God give praise. 


Heeding not the morrow’s needs, to thy neighbor’s cause 
Ev'ry aid and succor bring that can cheer his days. 


Then the last and greatest work thy constancy to prove: 
By the roots all earthly loves from thy bosom tear. 

If with me thou wouldst abide, from ambition’s snares remove ; 
All thy heart is my demand, earth can have no share. 


Greater is the task, say’st thou, than thy strength to do? 
Brother, no; the justest God asks only what we can. 

If at last thy work appear insufficient in thy view, 
Comfort thee; the Father knows all that’s possible to man. 


Glory’s wreaths are woven both for those who win and fall 
In the last fierce escalade of the heights above: 

Thy desert is measured by thine aim the most of all ; 
Fuseth deed with purpose in God’s crucible of love. 
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AGNES REPPLIER. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 

a6 HEN our mothers were little girls a pastime much 

in vogue produced the “‘album of favorites.” 

This was a blank book showily bound, in which 

the victim was asked to write the name of her 

favorite poet, general, reigning monarch, recipe 

for plum-pudding, and a variety of other useful information. 

Were I asked to write the name of my favorite essayist, I could 

inscribe it in a small library of albums while a doubting one 

with a divided allegiance was arranging an intermittent foun- 

tain-pen, and the name I should write would be AGNES REpP- 
PLIER. 

This gifted daughter of old Philadelphia has been delight- 
ing a chosen few for a decade of years and longer, but it is 
only in more recent times that she has become the genial friend 
of the English-reading world. Thomas Bailey Aldrich intro- 
duced her to Boston in the fastidious pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and Boston took her to its heart. A discriminating 
‘ great lady of that city of beans and fads and philosophy lured 
the young writer to her drawing-room, and she became at once, 
without having any say in the matter, the very especial lion of 
the day. 

But with all her popularity the world has not been told a 
great deal of Agnes Repplier. I have just been seeking her 
biography of the usual cyclopedic kind, and even so admirable 
a work as the Century Dictionary of Names failed to reward my 
search. No one who knows anything about such matters need 
be told that the blame or the praise for this dearth belongs 
at Miss Repplier’s own door. One can readily conceive of the 
printed slips of flattering invitation to contribute a sketch of 
herself, not exceeding — hundred words, for the Distinguished 
Women Series of Stylus, Penn & Co.’s American Biography in 
ten volumes, and her writing a courteous little note in reply, 
saying that her achievements did not entitle her to a place on 
the famous roll. 

It is said that even Philadelphia had not “ discovered” her 
until her fame was ripe and rich, and one can imagine her 
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wicked delight in hiding eulogistic press-notices, and concealing 
all the spoils of her social conquests, dinner-cards and luncheon 
favors and programmes of matinee readings. The author of an 
imitation erotic novel, the poet of Dobbs City, all the bewilder- 
ing array of Roes and Does who have attained mediocrity in 
the pages of a cyclopedia by writing unread and unreadable 
books, leading innocuous cults, or founding moribund educa- 
tional institutions, may be depended upon to place their candles 
on the highest available molehill; but real genius does not 
need to discover itself. 

All the positive information we have of Agnes Repplier out- 
side of her books—information gleaned in bits from periodicals 
and the “literary column” of the Sunday papers—is, that she 
was born in Philadelphia on the proper side of Market Street, 
and still resides in the beautiful Quaker City; that she comes of 
good English stock, with a liberal dash of French blood to liven 
up the sober Saxon current; that she was educated at the 
Sacred Heart Convent at Torresdale and at Miss Irwin’s private 
school; and that her first contributions to literature were in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE and the Philadelphia Z7imes. 

As to her looks: I have a picture before me published by 
a syndicate a year or so ago, but it is rather indefinite. .One 
might guess from it that the original is erect and graceful in 
carriage, with hands dainty and beautiful, mouth sensitive, nose 
small, coloring blonde, or what the French call chataine. One 
cannot tell much about the eyes in the picture; one can only 
imagine them looking with humorous appreciation through nar- 
rowing lids at the foibles of a world that yet contains much 
that is lovable. The age is not given; but the picture is of a 
young woman, and a woman with so sunny a soul has no age. 
In the course of time, as Januaries follow Decembers, Agnes 
Repplier will be, like Dr. Holmes, so many years young. Her 
place in the niche of fame will be in the neighborhood of her 
dear friends, Jane Austen and Charles Lamb, Matthew Arnold 
and Andrew Lang, and she will have to bend in her own grace- 
ful way to converse with the shade of Augustin Birrel. 

As for the woman limned in her books, one might construct 
a personality from certain cabalistic, subtle touches in her es- 
says as the palmist reads character from the lines in one’s 
hands, and this reading, unhampered by a mythical past, a 
vague present, and a problematic future, might be the truer of 
the two tests. 

And I have not yet read all of Miss Repplier’s books; think 
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of the delight in store for me—two books waiting, and the 
twenty still unwritten! Not long ago I asked for Essays in 
Idleness in a big dry-goods emporium where books are sold at 
a tremendous discount—but the volume was “not in stock”— 
feeling all the while as mean as if I had gone to a bargain- 
counter to get a birthday present for my dearest friend. Imagine 
one’s wanting nearly three hundred pages of Agnes Repplier 
for ninety-nine cents! Only the sight of a prosperous matron 
in an imported gown complacently buying Charles Lamb in 
cloth and silver for seventeen cents partially restored my self- 
respect. 

One might safely put forth the opinion that the woman who 
wrote Books that have Hindered Me, Pleasure: A Heresy, and 
Literary Shibboleths is an independent thinker. Scanderbeg indi- 
cates the hero-worshipper, the sympathetic friend of the doer 
of brave deeds. These words, penned about certain volumes 
found among English Railway Fiction, reveal the loyal, warm 
heart: “These Titans, discrowned: and discredited; these cap- 
tives, honorable in their rags, stirred my heart with sympathy 
and compassion. I wanted to gather them up and carry them 
away to respectability, and the long-forgotten shelter of library 
walls. But light-weight luggage precluded philanthropy, and, 
steeling my reluctant soul, I left them to their fate.” 

Everywhere one sees the results of that clear mental vision 
of a thinker who is eminently sane. No other writer can be de- 
pended upon so confidently to prick the bubble of a popular 
craze, or to show the innate absurdity of the undermining theo- 
ries of life and society which pervade, like a poisoned leaven, 
so many of the novels of the day. 

And few can discriminate as does Agnes Repplier between 
the good and the bad in a book; can select so unerringly the 
real gold from a lot of mental dross, and see the humor, the 
tragic heights where nature in sorrow’s crucible reveals itself, 
the agony and the rapture, the limitations and the failures of 
life, and not be affected by the false or the vicious which may 
come from the same erring yet gifted hand. 

We have too many who praise or condemn in lumps, so to 
speak; rigid keepers of an index of their own, who put George 
Eliot and the aberrant author of Zhe Heavenly Twins, Herbert 
Spencer, Anne Hutchinson, Ingersoll, and Madame Blavatsky 
in one malodorous heap—censure as indiscriminate as a Janu- 
ary clearing sale of Christmas wares. An eminent clergyman 
once told me that Zhe Mill on the Floss is idiotic. I am sure 
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he never intended to have his remark repeated, and condemna- 
tion so sweeping made me question my own. taste and judg- 
ment until Agnes Repplier in a few swift strokes revealed new 
charms in Maggie Tulliver and restored a pleasing confidence 
in both. 

Can any one read the paper on “Sympathy” and not be 
the kinder in judgment, the more catholic in appreciation ? 

“On the other hand, it is never worth while to assert that 
genius repeals the decalogue. We cannot believe, with M. 
Waliszewski, that because Catherine of Russia was a great ruler 
she was, even in the smallest degree, privileged to be an im- 
moral woman, to give ‘free course to her senses imperially.’ 
The same commandment binds with equal rigor both empress 
and costermonger. But it is the greatness of Catherine, not 
her immorality, which concerns us deeply. It is the greatness 
of Marlborough, of Richelieu, and of Sir Robert Walpole which 
we do well to consider, and not their shortcomings, though 
from the tone assumed too often by their critics and historians 
one would imagine that duplicity, ambition, and cynicism were 
the only attributes these men possessed; that they stood for 
their vices alone. One would imagine also that the same 
sins were quite unfamiliar in humble life, and had never been 
practised on a petty scale by lawyers and journalists and bank 
clerks. . . . It is possible, then, to overdo moral criticism, 
and to cheat ourselves out of both pleasure and profit by nar- 
rowing our sympathies, and by applying modern or national 
standards to men of other ages and of another race. . . . As 
for the popular criticism which fastens on a feature and calls 
it a man, nothing can be easier or more delusive. . . . Marl- 
borough may have been as false as Judas and as ambitious as 
Lucifer, but he was also the greatest of English-speaking gen- 
erals, and England owes him something better than picturesque 
invectives.” 

Women who have lost their bearings in an heroic effort to 
keep up with that will-o’-the-wisp, the Woman Question, might 
read with much profit to themselves, and peace to their mascu- 
line relatives, Aut Cesar aut Nihil and A Curious Contention, 

“Why should I be asked to take part in a very animated 
discussion on ‘What constitutes the success of Woman?’ Wo- 
man succeeds just as man succeeds, through force of character. 

Patchwork quilts in fifteen thousand pieces, paper flow- 
ers, nicely stitched aprons, and badly painted memorandum 
books, do not properly represent the attitude or the ability of 
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women. . . . And surely, the first and most needful lesson 
for them to acquire is to take themselves and their work with 
simplicity, and to be a little less self-conscious and a little 
more sincere. In all walks of life, in all kinds of labor, this 
is the beginning of excellence, and proficiency follows in its 
wake. " 

“Mr. Arnold has ventured to say that the best spiritual 
fruit of culture is to keep man from a self-satisfaction which is 
retarding and vulgarizing, yet no one recognized more clearly © 
than he the ungracious nature of the task. What people really 
like to be told is, that they are doing all things well, and have 
nothing to learn from anybody. . . . This is the tone of 
all the nice little papers about woman’s progress and woman’s 
work and woman’s influence and woman’s recent successes in 
literature, science, and art. ‘I gain nothing by being with such 
as myself,’ sighed Charles Lamb, with noble discontent. ‘We 
encourage one another in mediocrity.’ This is what we women 
are doing with such apparent satisfaction; we are encouraging 
one another in mediocrity. We are putting up easy standards 
of our own in place of the best standards of men. We are 
sating our vanity with small and ignoble triumphs, instead of 
struggling on defeated, routed, but unconquered still, with 
hopes high set upon the dazzling mountain-tops which we may 
never reach” (Aut Caesar aut Nihi/). 

“Life is not easy to understand, but it seems tolerably 
clear that the two sexes were put upon the world to exist har- 
moniously together, and to do, each of them, a share of the 
world’s work. . . . It is not convincing to hear that ‘man 
has shrunk to his real proportions in our estimation,’ because 
we are still in the dark as to what these proportions are. It 
is doubtless true that he is ‘imperfect from the woman’s point 
of view,’ and imperfect, let us conclude, from his own; but 
whether we have attained that sure superiority which will en- 
able us to work out our salvation is at least a matter for 
dispute. 

“ And, indeed, though it be true that in civilized communi- 
ties a larger proportion of women than of men live lives of 
cleanliness and self-restraint, yet it should be remembered that 
the great leaders of spiritual thought, the great reformers of 
minds or morals, have invariably been men. All that is best 
in word and example, all that is upholding, stimulating, purify- 
ing, and strenuous, has been the gift of these faltering creatures 
whom we are now invited to take in hand, and conduct with 
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‘tenderness and pity’ on their paths. It might also be worth 
while to remind ourselves occasionally that although we women 
may be destined to do the work of the future, men have done 
the work of the past, and have struggled, not altogether in vain, 
for the physical and intellectual welfare of the world.” 

When we make our own her irresistible Plea for'Humor, and 
follow her victorious quest for “simple delight” in fiction, we 
feel that we are for ever her debtors. Nor do our obligations 
cease when, wearing Agnes Repplier’s colors, we have wrested 
from the Realists, and the Degenerates, and the novelists with 
a formidable purpose, our American right to be happy in books 
in our own frivolous way, so long as our happiness is innocent 
even if not oppressively wise ; those of us who have cut strings 
rather than untie them, valuing string by the penny and time 
by the pound; discarded half-worn frocks simply because we 
were tired of them; have been wildly extravagant in the way 
of pins, and have not lived up to our theories as to the treatment 
of -gloves—what balm to our souls is Esoteric Economy! How 
genial our smiles at “the great, and wise, and mean Duke of 
Marlborough, . . . who did not disdain to bend his mighty 
mind to the contemplation of his candle-ends. . . . Who 
understood so well as he how to spend a thousand pounds and 
save a shilling?’ And our smiles are more frequent at his im- 
perious and beautiful duchess, who wrangled over the price of 
the lime that was to go into the stately triumphal arch at Blen- 
heim, and who commissioned the English ambassador in Paris 
—the poor man knew better than to disregard the all-powerful 
Sarah’s commission !—to buy her a dressing-gown, giving pages 
of directions as to price and color. Fancy one of our ambassa- 
dors wrestling with the mighty problem involved for the mas- 
culine mind in brocades with silk linings to match! It seems 
a little unkind even to a duchess—who might be supposed not 
to mind the opinion of commoner folk—that a letter of hers 
should be quoted over a century after she has laid aside the 
strawberry-leaves, as she thus puts herself on dubious record: 
she will wait for the things until “no one need be troubled 
with the custom-house people.” “ This,” Miss, Repplier adds, 
“is a euphuism worthy of an American conscience.” What flesh- 
and-blood people seem these great ones of other times when this 
genial pen lays bare their “esoteric economies”! Queen Eliza- 
beth calmly appropriating Raleigh’s gorgeous waistcoat; King 
John quartering his retinue for a fortnight on the monks of St. 
Edmundsbury, and on the morning of his departure—when his 
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pious entertainers were doubtless o’er ready to “speed the part- 
ing guest’”—presenting a silk cloak for St. Edmund’s shrine, 
which cloak—quintessence of meanness !—was promptly “ bor- 
rowed back by one of the royal train and the monks beheld it 
no more.” And what a real little boy is the sturdy lad who re- 
fused to kneel and kiss Queen Charlotte’s hand, not from any pre- 
cocious sentiment of democracy, but to avoid soiling his new 
breeches by contact with the grass. George I. and his expense- 
book—how little dreamed this thrifty, prosaic monarch that an 
Agnes Repplier would ever scan his household accounts : “ Think 
of it: twenty-six people to cook and only two to wash! But 
one half-penny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! 
: Yet the chances are that of all the officials in that snug, 
jolly, dirty, lively Hanoverian court those two washerwomen 
alone led comparatively idle lives. When balanced with the 
arduous labors of the seven officers of the cellar, I am convinced 
their position was a sinecure.’ 

Of a cartoon representing Bismarck as a discharged sine, 
the young emperor in sole charge of the ship and leering at 
his old pilot, it is the philosopher that speaks.. It “is in itself 
an epitome of history, a realization of those brief, bitter mo- 
ments which mark the turning-point of a nation, and stand for 
the satire of success.” The satire of success! 

But for a crystallized gem of satire, a veritable jewel of wit 
to be embedded for ever in the amber of a nation’s classics, 
some three lines in Literary Shibboleths stand unmatched. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison is their reason for being, or, rather, 
some words of his which he would probably like to see sup- 
pressed. He is railing against “the incorrigible habit of reading 
little books,” seeking desultory information from the rank and 
file of literature, and declares that “systematic reading is hard- 
ly possible for women.” This is the pebble that our feminine 
David flings: “I do not know why systematic reading should 
be hardly possible for women, any more than I see what 
is to become of Mr. Harrison if we are to give up little 
books.” 

It is hard to quote from Agnes Repplier because everything 
she says is so eminently quotable. Here is an epitome of a 
sermon on bad books: “There is no room for self-conscious 
realism picking its little steps along; nor for socialistic dramas 
hot with sin; nor ethical problems disguised as stories; nor 
heroes of ‘complex psychological interest,’ whatever that may 
mean; nor inarticulate verse; nor angry, anarchical reformers ; 
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nor dismal records of vice and disease parading in the covers 
of a novel.” 

And how quick is Miss Repplier to see an inconsistency: 
“While Clarissa Harlowe is writing on some tiny scraps of 
hidden paper letters which filla dozen printed pages.” 

Now it is the poet that speaks: ‘“ Keats belongs to dreamier 
moods, when, as we read, the music of his words, the keen, 
creative magic of his style, lure us away from earth. We leave 
the darkness of night and the grayness of morning. We cease 
thinking and are content to feel. It is an elfin storm we hear 
beating against the casement; it is the foam of fairy seas that 
wash our shores.” 

Here is a definition not given in any of the standard 
dictionaries, but which we all recognize as the true one: “A 
puppy is but a dog plus high spirits and minus common 
sense.” 

Under what happy star did one little puss come into the 
world that it should be singled out from the nebulous region 
of kittendom, and given a place among the immortals? Only 
one is puzzled to discover why felines so charming should be 
named after humans so repulsive. “Agrippina” and “Claudius 
Nero” are not names sweet to the lips of historians. There 
can be but one explanation, and that is that ,the sympathetic 
biographer has attributed a deal of mendacity, intentional or 
not, to the historians, and regards their lurid chronicles of 
Nero as campaign tales from the opposition. 

None other but a woman not too methodical to be feminine 
would have yielded to Agrippina: “After a few weak re- 
monstrances, the futility of which I too fully understood, her 
persistence carried the day. I removed my clothing from the 
closet, spread a shawl upon the floor, had the door taken from 
its hinges, and resigned myself, for the first time in my life, 
to the daily and hourly companionship of an infant.” 

The mother-cat herself is deemed worthy of many trenchant 
touches: “Agrippina had always been a cat of manifold re- 
serves. . . . Even in moments of self-forgetfulness and 
mirth her recreations resembled those of the little Spanish 
Infanta, who, not being permitted to play with her inferiors, 
and having no equals, diverted herself as best she could with 
sedate and solitary sport. . . . Claudius Nero, on the con- 
trary, thirsted for applause. Affable, debonair, and democratic 
to the core, the caresses and commendation of a chance visitor 
or of a housemaid were as valuable to him as were my own.” 

VOL, LXIv.—6 
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Victims of that pompous dogmatism with which certain re- 
formers—the word should be spelled with a d—are trying to 
deluge the world should read /n Behalf of Parents, and take 
heart. A child who had removed the pendulums from three 
family clocks in his passion for analysis, so commended in the 
text-books for mothers, is presented deliciously: “It is hard to 
attune our minds to a correct appreciation of such incidents 
when the clocks belong to us and the child doesn’t.”” What a 
summing up of life’s philosophy—‘ when the clocks belong to 
us, and the child doesn’t ”! 

Apropos of a reformer’s theory that one should not say don’t 
to children: “ But this protest reminds me of a little girl who, 
being told by her father that she mustn’t say / won't, innocently 
inquired: ‘ But, papa, what am I to say when I mean J won't?” 

Ah! if all the idiotic mothers in the world could be 
assembled in a Texas prairie—nothing smaller could contain 
half of them—and have this clever Philadelphian sweetly show 
them just what fools they are! 

So well does Agnes Repplier know human nature, so 
sympathetically does she know it, that were it not for the 
terrible fear that the essayist would be lost in the novelist, 
one could wish for a story from her facile pen. One can 
imagine the characters she would like: Lily Curtis in The 
Anglomaniacs would be one of her favorites, the sweetness and 
honesty and loyalty of the girl appealing to her irresistibly. 
Grace Amory would be among her friends, and Grace’s clever 
lawyer husband. 

One can fancy her smile in passing at Mrs. Curtis, but Mrs. 
Vernon, in Sweet Bells out of Tune, would delight her—not as 
a friend, oh, no! but as a curiosity—dare I say as a freak in 
the humanities? The consummate cleverness which took an 
untrained, ignorant girl from Judd’s dining-room into the pene- 
tralia of English aristocracy, and put a coronet on her very 
level head, would be worthy of intelligent curiosity on the part 
of a woman who openly admires genius. It is safe to say that 
Miss Repplier would not find it convenient to leave cards on 
the second Mrs. Irving who makes the woes of a very womanly 
Bachelor Maid, and it is to be feared that she would discover 
a previous engagement when besieged with Mrs. Romaine’s 
invitations. In foreign society Corona, the queenly Duchess 
d’Astradente, occurs high on the list of her favorites, although 
it may be guessed that Marie Stuart and Flora Mclvor, and 
their kinswomen in heart and spirit, would rank easily first. 
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One may hazard a conviction that none of Mrs. Burnett’s 
women would be sought after. One can imagine Miss Repplier 
sending Bertha Amory, did she get to know her sufficiently 
well, a Christmas gift of The Following of Christ, and breath- 
ing a right hearty prayer that its words of inspiration might 
do her some good. And Marie Bashkirtseffi—but poor Marie, 
genius though she was, would not have understood the clever, 
clear-sighted American, or realized how accurately her own 
limitations had been measured. 

Agnes. Repplier is young, very young if one remembers 
her high place in literature, and one cannot tell what direction 
her genius may take. We have an example at our door of a 
man’s leaping into the front rank among the great novelists, 
just in a night, so to speak, after being an artist for a life-time. 
But whatever her work, we who love her warmly hope that it 
will be in pleasant paths: that she will never have to live with 
people who are crude without being picturesque, or too exalted 
to be brilliant; that her hostess at a luncheon for women will not 
place her next to a matron whose literary tastes go no further 
than Watson’s Annals and the morning paper; that the roses in 
that little back garden of which we get a glimpse will ever. 
bloom luxuriously, and that a successor to Claudius Nero will 
gambol joyously amid their fragrance; and’ that literary aspir- 
ants will not write to her asking how to become essayists in; 
ten lessons. The larger gifts of life are hers—love, appreciation,, 
friends, home, the delights of travel, books, pictures, music, 
and the rich heritage of faith and a noble soul. 
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MARIANO ARMELLINI: DE ROSSI’S SUCCESSOR. 


BY BONA F. BRODERICK. 


ma HEN young De Rossi began his career as an 
archeologist, nearly fifty years ago, men smiled 
and said he was a dreamer. The first encourage- 
ment he received was from the kind-hearted 
2 el Pius IX., and even this was granted more in 
the spirit of indulging the young man’s noble enthusiasm than 
in the hope of his attaining any practical results. But De 
Rossi pursued his investigations, convinced that his inspirations 
were not misleading, and after a lapse of a few years the most 
renowned universities in Europe considered themselves honored 
in conferring their academic degrees upon him whom the world 
once regarded with good-natured pity. When, at the age of 
seventy-one years, the pen dropped from his paralyzed right 
hand, the left took it up and continued the scarcely interrupted 
work. Sinking to rest two years later, he left to the world a 
legacy of erudition in a long series of volumes that seem rather 
the work of a nation than of a single individual. The founder 
of the Science of Christian archeology and the new school of 
historical criticism was dead, but his spirit lived on. A school 
of young disciples had grown up about him whom they re- 
verently called: // gran maestro. To these the scientific world 
looked for a continuation of De Rossi’s work; the hopes enter- 
tained of the disciples compensated for the loss of the master. 
The light of this little band was Professor Mariano Armellini. 
In him all recognized the successor of De Rossi, in him were 
centred the fondest hopes. His sudden death on the 24th of 
last February cast a pall of grief over thousands of hearts and 
caused a sigh of regret wherever the science of Christian 
archeology is cultivated. 


A NOTABLE ANCESTRY. 


Mariano Armellini was born in 1852 of an illustrious Roman 
family. As far back as the time of Leo X. a member of this 
family, Cardinal Armellini, was held in the highest esteem by 
that learned pontiff, and as camerlingo presided over two 
consistories—that of 1522, which selected Adrian VI., and that 
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of 1523, when Clement VII. was chosen. From his mother’s 
side, too, the professor inherited his devotion to the Holy See. 
It was his maternal grandfather, at the time proprietor of a 
printing establishment in Rome, who printed, and performed the 
famous strategy of posting, the bulls of excommunication issued 








Pror. CAV. MARIANO ARMELLINI, ROME. 


by Pius VII. against the haughty Napoleon. Titus Armellini, 
the father of Mariano, was an architect of considerable distinc- 
tion in Rome, and also a scholar of note, who for a long period 
filled the chair of history in the Roman University. At the 
early age of six years the child Mariano began to show the 
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bent of ingenuity he had manifested from earliest infancy. 
Surrounding Rome in a vast network of underground galleries 
and chambers lie the catacombs of the early Christians. Here 
the bodies of the saints and martyrs of the Apostolic Church 
were laid to rest; here the disciples of St. Peter and St. Paul 
came to venerate the relics of those brave men and women 
who had died for their belief in Christ; here were the holy 
mysteries celebrated above the martyrs’ tombs; here were the 
psalms chanted and the hymns sung; here these faithful wor- 
shippers in turn found sepulture, sealing their faith with the 
martyr’s crown; here generation after generation of Christians 
glorified God in life, and rested as martyrs, or beside martyrs, 
in death. When the grace and favor of Constantine called the 
church forth from the underground chapels of the catacombs, 
and imperial munificence and private generosity planted the 
cross triumphant on the summit of grand basilicas, the glory of 
the church still remained beneath the ground; for those echc- 
ing vaults and rudely frescoed chambers were holy shrines. 
Blood shed for Christ moistened that earth; bodies, mangled 
till the very soul was wrenched from them rather than a denial 
of the true God, reposed behind those rudely-carved slabs. 


A YOUTHFUL ARCHAOLOGIST. 


Towards the end of the eighth century the barbarians, 
who descended into the catacombs for the purpose of profana- 
tion, had to be content with defacing the shrines. As the 
shades of ignorance fast falling enveloped the outside world, 
Science withdrew into the cloister and there trimmed her lamp 
during the dark night that followed. No more now the psalm 
of the cleric or the hymn of the pilgrim awoke the echoes in 
the crypts. Time completed the ruin that the Vandal’s club 
and the Lombard’s spear had begun and carried far. Terror 
and gloom brooded above the abandoned shrines. Perhaps it 
was the glad awakening from this long sleep of desolation and 
neglect, the awakening that young De Rossi was bringing to the 
catacombs at the time of Mariano Armellini’s birth, that first | 
caught the child’s fancy. More likely it was the spirit of God 
inspiring him that so early fixed the love of Mariano upon these 
holy places; but certain it is, that from the age of six years 
the child’s heart began to be inspired with a tender devotion 
towards these ruined and neglected shrines, coupled with a 
zeal to restore them to the veneration of the faithful. Thus, 
while his playmates drew on their slates and exercise-books 
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those aimless caricatures of men and horses and birds so char- 
acteristic of childhood, the gentle, earnest Mariano amused 
himself by reproducing the symbols and inseriptions of the cata- 
combs. This love of the martyrs’ shrines grew with his growth, 
so that it was soon evident that his life was to be devoted to 
their exploration, restoration, and illustration. With this inten- 
tion he began and finished his education. In his intellect he 
cleared a broad lawn of classical culture—Latin, Greek, Italian, 
French; into this he cast deep the foundations of philosophy, 
above which he reared high the superstructure of theology.. 
Whether he spent days and nights in the catacombs, or tra- 
versed, with critical eye, the broad centuries of history, it was 
always with the mind to bring back some treasure to adorn 
this sacred temple of theological learning. Nor was it his in- 
tellect or his senses alone that he trained, but his heart also. 
He not only knew the truths of our holy religion; he felt them 
also. He won the degree of doctor of divinity with such hon- 
ors at the Gregorian University that such men as Cardinal 
Mazzella and Father Ballerini were proud to claim him as their 
pupil. As he stands before us at the age of twenty-eight, a 
newly created doctor of divinity and a prodigy of historic, 
patristic, and archeological learning, one might think that his 
life had thus far been spent in the quiet enjoyment of his 
studies, far removed from the distractions and cares of the 
world. Such, however, was not the case. He had already 
done a hero’s part. Ten years earlier his good and learned 
father died froma stroke of apoplexy. Thus Mariano was left 
at the age of eighteen years with the care of a family of 
eleven. His mother soon followed her beloved consort. Mari- 
ano closed her eyes in peace and laid her body to rest. Then 
a brother became a Passionist monk, and is now a priest of 
that order in Bulgaria. One after another his seven little sis- 
ters, as they grew up and finished their education, left the 
happy home that Mariano’s care had provided for them, and 
went to serve the Lord by lives of perfection as professed 
nuns in various convents. At last he was left alone with the 
baby of the family, his brother Camillo. Mariano had culti- 
vated his brother’s talent for mathematics till he became a 
civil engineer of great promise. Then God called him. For 
some time he had determined to join the Society of Jesus. 
One day last December the professor returned from his lecture 
at the Propaganda to find his loved Camillo gone to enter 
the Jesuit novitiate at Castel Gandolfo. He had taken this way 
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of avoiding a sad parting scene between two hearts that loved 
each other so well. There were tears in the poor professor’s 
eyes as he called me aside, after class the next day, and asked 
me to pray that the shock might not injure his health. What 
a noble heart it must have been that prompted Mariano not 
only to spend his patrimony, but to labor himself to educate 
his brothers and sisters for God alone! He was not to have 
even the joy of their company. 


THE TEACHER IN THE CATACOMBS. 


Mariano Armellini’s youth gave no promise that his public 
life did not fulfil. His zeal in exploring the catacombs was un- 
tiring. It is about three years ago that I was one day enter- 
ing in his company the catacomb of Priscilla, on the Via Sala- 
ria; turning to me he said: “ When I was younger I remember 
to have come here one morning to copy inscriptions, and be- 
coming absorbed in my work I did not notice the flight of 
time. When I came out again it was the afternoon of next 
day.” Yes, he had actually spent more than thirty consecutive 
hours here without rest or food! Such zeal did not remain un- 
rewarded, for we are indebted to him for several important dis- 
coveries in the catacombs. As long as Christian archeology is 
known the name of Mariano Armellini will awaken a grateful 
thrill in the student’s breast, because of his connection with 
the discovery of the crypt of St. Emerentiana, the foster-sister 
of the gentle St. Agnes. Scarcely a week passed that Professor 
Armellini did not deliver several public lectures on his beloved 
catacombs. Whether these were given on the feast of some 
saint beside his tomb in the bowels of the earth, or before 
some one or other of the learned societies of which he was a 
member, or before the Working-men’s Society of which he was 
the general secretary, they were always suited to the occasion, 
and always listened to with delight by the crowds that flocked 
to hear him. Yet his delight was to impart his knowledge to 
the little ones of Christ, to the poor and to the young. He 
was a true apostle, with all an apostle’s love for the spread of 
Christian truth and morality. Like Peter, gold and silver he 
had none, but what he had he gave freely—his love of Christ 
and his knowledge of his church. In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth he commanded the weak in knowledge and faith 
to arise and walk; and teaching them, they received strength 
and walked with him into the temple of understanding and 
charity, praising God themselves and all the people who saw 
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them. To give but one illustration: during the four months of 
the year that he spent in the Campagna it was his delight to 
gather together the children of the peasantry that surrounded 
his little vineyard, and forming them into regular classes, hav- 
ing regular days of meeting, he taught them Christian doctrine. 

The same zeal for the love of God shines forth in all his 
writings. The thing that always surprised me was how a man 
who did so much other work, and who was always at the beck 
and disposal of his friends, could find time and quiet to write 
so many and such books. Great and small they number over 
twenty. Besides these he published for nearly twenty years 
Armellini’s Monthly Chronicle of Archaeology and History. His 
Descriptions of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, The Ancient Ceme- 
teries of Rome and Italy, Popular Lessons on Christian Archeology, 
The Antiquity of the Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, Life 
of St. Francesca Romana, Civil Government of Rome under Leo 
X., Visit to the Seven Churches of Rome, The Churches of Rome 
rom their Origin to the Nineteenth Century, are all valuable 
volumes attesting remarkable qualities of head and heart in 
their writer. Our Holy Father Leo XIII. acknowledged the 
last named by an autograph letter to its author, and by en- 
rolling him among the Knights of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. Death overtook Armellini with three manuscripts almost 
ready for thg printer. One of these, a work of great value, in 
three volumes, contains all the professor’s lectures on Christian 
art, epigraphy, liturgy, and archeology. Another smaller but 
scarcely less valuable work treats of the dogmatic importance 
of the paintings in the catacombs (illustrated). In all his writ- 
ings, historical as well as ascetical and archeological, one finds 
the characteristics of the ancient Fathers of the church. 

There is not an old student of Professor Armellini in any 
angle of America who will not feel pleasant recollections rush- 
ing back upon him as he reads even this feeble portrayal of a 
teacher held dear by all. You, his old students, remember the 
charm about his manner, to which succumbed alike the grave 
and the gay. You have often seen him in the Prefettura, sur- 
rounded by all his fellow-professors. Where professors of Holy 
Scripture, of dogmatic and moral theology, of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, of canon law, of philosophy, of languages, were gathered 
together, there stood Mariano in their midst like the Christ 
Child among the Doctors, the wonder and delight of all. Per- 
haps some of you were among his pupils desirous of asking 
him some question as he passed from the friendly gathering of 
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the Prefettura to his classroom. You are, then, another wit- 
ness of how kindly was his greeting, how ready and satisfactory 
his answer. Which of us will not remember with pleasure to 
our dying day the humble, pious way he entered the lecture 
hall and said the prayer ?—that smile, that bow from side to side, 
that motion to be seated? With a master’s skill and. by simple 
words he transported us as living witnesses of the foundation 
and growth of Christianity and of the church. Every chord of 
the human heart was struck, and the emotion elicited directed 
to the honor of God. Was it a scene of martyrdom? Before 
us stood the Nero or the Domitian whose wicked edict had 
caused the persecution. Indignation and loathing fill the soul 
at sight. A few words more, and we see the Christian seized 
and dragged before the judge. There sits the prefect in all 
the majesty of the Roman law; the grim soldiers, the instru- 
ments of torture, the smoking altar—all enter into the picture. 
Shame and horror now prevail. But look! listen !—there is the 
martyr! To-day it is the calm dignity of the youthful deacon 
Lawrence that sends the blood of admiration and triumph 
bounding through the veins; yesterday it was the noble Ce- 
cilia’s virtues; the day before the purity and courage of the 
gentle Agnes. Which of us was so dead to noble aspirations 
that as we gazed on those pictures, drawn with such clearness 
of outline, warmth of color, and beauty of motion, we did not 
feel the martyr’s spirit within us, impelling us at God’s bidding 
to follow Peter or Paul or Lawrence or Cecilia or Agnes or 
Sebastian or Felicitas to suffering and death? Thus it was 
that we saw all the early struggles of the church, the provi- 
dence of God ruling over its growth and its triumph. We de- 
scended with the professor into the catacombs; saw them in 
their inception, in their development, in their glory, in their 
ruin, in their neglect, in their restoration. He explained to™ 
us the dogmas of our faith painted upon their walls, chiseled 
upon their graves. He taught us how the early Christians 
loved their brethren while living, how they honored them in 
their death and burial, how they celebrated their liturgy, what 
vestments the priests and others wore. The soft, sweet accents 
of his native Italian flowed from his lips with all the rhythm 
and beauty of a poem. The more majestic Latin was equally 
at his command, and apt quotations from the Fathers were al- 
ways given with scarcely a glance at his notes. Hundreds of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions were likewise quoted from mem- 
ory. His hour’s lecture seemed to pass only too quickly; but 
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his obedience commanded enthusiasm. At the first sound of 
the bell he would stop, say the prayer with the same. devotion 
as at the beginning of class, and go down the aisle with the 
same bow and smile that marked his entrance. Who does 
not remember with feelings of gratitude Professor Armellini’s 
quiet thoughtfulness on the board of examiners? Not only 
was he kind himself, but he would plead with his fellow-pro- 
fessors when they were inclined to administer justice untem- 
pered with mercy. 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


And now that his form lies still and cold in death, there 
comes rushing back the memory of the many deeds of loving 
kindness that had passed between us; how he had spent hour 
after hour and day after day showing myself and my friends 
through the dark, silent, and solemn catacombs, and about all 
the monuments of ancient Rome. How often that voice, now 
hushed in death, had sent a thrill of sublimity through my 
frame, as the flickering torches cast distorted shadows into the 
very graves and athwart the dust of martyrs. Now I remem- 
ber the inspiration of that moment when, standing upon the 
very spot where it took place, he so feelingly read, from 
the ninth book of the Confessions, that sublime and pathetic 
conversation between St. Augustine and his mother, Monica, on 
the eve of her death in Ostia. I thought of how often he had 
visited me in my little room and what a kind interest he showed 
in me: how, when I was ill, he called nearly every day to in- 
quire from the porter how I was; how, when he was sick and 
I inquired for him, he insisted that I should be shown to his 
bedside. And then rose to my mind a little incident which I 
reproduce to show how child-like was his manner and heart. 
Two years ago he was going with myself and a party of other 
students to visit the catacombs of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus 
on the Labican Road. Rev. Dr. Farrelly, who formed one of 
the party, kindly consented to bring his camera along and take 
our photographs. Having grouped us within the ruined mauso- 
leum of the Empress St. Helena, he photographed the group 
with the professor in the centre, and then the professor alone. 
This was the first picture the professor had ever had taken. 
The first time I called upon him in his illness I merely inquired 
at the door and left a card. The next time I came Mrs. Armel- 
lini was waiting to tell me that when the professor learned that 
I had called before, he made them bring over this group that 
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he might point me out so that they would recognize me next 
time and insist on my coming in. All this touched my heart 
as I gazed on the face that seemed to smile even in death. 
But the thought that brought the keenest anguish was the 
recollection of our last meeting. But three short days before 
it took place in that very room where his body now lay so still 
and silent. On that afternoon he had come over from his 
house, more than half a mile distant, for the sole purpose of 
bringing me some ancient silver coins of Rome. Having sent 
into the lecture hall for me, I came and chatted with him for 
fifteen minutes in the very room where I now knelt beside his 
bier. How little, alas! I thought as we parted then that we 
were never to meet again in life. And then I recalled my two 
visits to him at his little vineyard near St. Paul’s-outside-the- 
Walls. With the memory of these came back the charm of his 
conversations, always sincere, sometimes grave, frequently en- 
livened by delicate wit and apt quotation; oh! such rare wit 
and such refined wit, that sparkled but never scorched. 


A TRUE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


It was on the occasion of the earlier of these two visits 
that I first became acquainted with his children. Having come 
unexpectedly, I found them all around a table at their lessons, 
two of them, after their father’s example, drawing the symbols 
of the catacombs. Not till he had provided for his brothers 
and sisters, as we have seen, did he think of himself. Feeling 
that God had not called him to serve at his altar, he took to 
wife Signorina Elena Santambrogio, a pious and learned young 
lady of his own station in life. Four children blessed this 
happy union—a daughter, now in her ninth year; Tito, a child 
now about seven; Saverio, about five years; and little Maria, 
perhaps just past her third birthday—and oh! what a happy 
family this was. It was his desire to form an ideal Christian 
family, and in this he was certainly succeeding. Even at their 
early age his children were growing up about him in great 
promise. He himself undertook their education. Besides the 
regular technical instructions, it was his wont to gather them 
all about him as a little audience, while he discussed with his 
loved consort, in a manner suited to their intelligence, some 
story of Christian virtue or the glories of the church and of 
the papacy. Thus early he instilled into their young souls a 
love and enthusiasm for their holy faith. 
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FOREBODINGS OF DISSOLUTION. 


But for a year past his health had not been good. Always 
willing, however, to hope for the best, his loved ones expected 
to see him grow strong again. He alone felt the melancholy 
presentiment of his approaching death. Often of late he would 
pause in the middle of a conversation with his wife, and after 
a.sad and thoughtful silence, during which the tears would fill 
his eyes, he would exclaim: “O cara sposa, tu presto rimarrai 
senza di me con questi poveri bambini orfani.” All too soon, 
alas! for those that loved him and for the church were these 
terrible forebodings to be realized. On the afternoon of Mon- 
day, February 24, having gone to give his lecture to the stu- 
dents of the Propaganda, he was as usual the centre of attrac- 
tion among the professors in the Prefettura before going to his 
class-room to teach his young disciples. That day he was prov- 
ing to his scholars the antiquity of the canonization of saints, or 
the “ Vindicatio Martyrum,” as it was called in the early centuries, 
He stepped from his platform to write upon the black-board 


the inscription, M4 S/AWOC - E777 MR, of Pope St. Fabian, found in 


the crypt of the popes in the catacomb of St. Callixtus. He had 
mounted his chair again and was showing how the above mono- 
gram (martyr) was an argument for the “ Vindicatio Martyrum,” 
because it had been engraved on the marble slab later than the 
other words and after the slab had been put in place over the 
martyr’s grave; that is to say, after the church had declared 
upon his martyrdom. The last words of his lecture were, “A 
terra ad martyres,”’ when, oppressed by a sudden dizziness, he 
excused himself to his class, saying that he must go into the 
fresh air. Alas! that mighty brain had burst. As he descended 
from his chair he staggered, and would have fallen had not the 
ready hands of his loving scholars sustained him. While they 
were supporting him down the aisle, with that kindness which 
always marked him he kept repeating: “Grazie, grazie.” Hav- 
ing arrived in the corridor he knew this his hour was at 
hand, for, turning his thoughts from earth and lifting his eyes 
to heaven, he exclaimed: “Iddio, mi ainti! muojo!” Continu- 
ing to invoke God, his Blessed Mother, and the saints, he was 
borne by kind hands into the Prefettura, where absolution was 
at once pronounced over him by one of the reverend professors. 
Having revived a little, he requested leave to make his con- 
fession, and was heard by Professor Pennacchi. His old school 
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fellow, Father Camesseo, rector of the Propaganda, adminis- 
tered Extreme Unction to the dying man. It was a sad scene, 
indeed, that was enacted that afternoon in those solemn halls 
of learning. The classes were all dismissed, and the kind pro- 
fessors went about with sorrowful faces, doing everything pos- 
sible for one they loved so well. Those grave, learned inen 
cast aside all dignity in their grief, and ran as boys on mes- 
sages of mercy, some for doctors, one for poor Mariano’s wife, 
another for his uncle, Father Torquato Armellini, S.J., still an- 
other for his parish priest. But alas! for all love could do. 
He soon lost consciousness by the flooding of his brain from 
the ruptured blood-vessel; and as the shades of evening were 
closing in upon that dreary day his pure, noble soul went out 
from the body, and taking its flight “A terra ad martyres,” 
rested in the bosom of God. 


HIS LAST LECTURE. 


Sad, indeed, was the blow to us all; but more especially sad 
to his loving wife, who arrived too late to meet with any sign 
of recognition. For two days the body lay in state in the 
Prefettura, now made a temporary chapel. His disciples, young 
ecclesiastics from every region under the sun, formed a guard 
of honor about the dead apostle, and recited the office of the 
dead while the crowds surged in to take a last look at that 
loved face. Let me quote now from the funeral address of 
Monsignor Bartolini: “Surrounded by the future missionaries 
from even the most inhospitable quarters of the earth lay the 
master and the apostle of Christian archeology. It was fitting 
that, the grand athlete of the religious idea, the noble explorer 
of the monuments of our faith, the forcible and learned writer 
on the memories of the catacombs of the Eternal City, should 
repose among those whom Rome sends to Christianize the 
world! It was fitting that his last lecture on sacred archeology 
should thus end! It was fitting that death should interrupt his 
discourse while his word, fruitful in Christian memories, formed 
the apostles of distant continents! His body, composed upon 
the bier and surrounded by the funeral torches, seemed that 
of a martyr. From out the lines of that white face appeared 
the. gentle smile of ‘peace. An inspired painter might have 
drawn therefrom the figure of a Saint Sebastian. He. who 
knelt beside that bier felt a sense of profound reverence. come 
over his heart, felt his anguish tempered by a sense of peace- 
ful calm.” ' 
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AN IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL. 


As a hero he lived, as a hero he died, and as a hero he 
was borne to his rest. It was on a cold and dreary afternoon 
that all that is learned and noble in Rome gathered about the 
Propaganda to transport to the parish church near the Trevi 
Fountain the lifeless form of him whom they revered as a mas- 
ter. The chill Roman rain drizzled down upon the heads of 
those who crowded the Piazza Mignanelli, filled the Piazza di 
Spagna, and overflowed into the adjoining streets. The rectors 
of the universities in which he lectured, prelates, savants, no- 
blemen, were named as his pall-bearers, but the members of 
the Working-men’s Society claimed and obtained the honor of 
bearing their secretary to the church. I consider it one of the 
honors of my life that, as his friend, I was chosen among those 
who bore torches beside his bier. As we moved across the 
piazza and along the streets, no less than ten thousand friends 
of him who went about so unobtrusively in life followed after 
with bared heads. All traffic was suspended in that section of 
the city. It is said that King Humbert, driving through a 
neighboring street and seeing the multitude, stopped in alarm 
to inquire what it all meant. Walking in that vast throng were 
archbishop,* prelate, priest, and simple student, Roman princet 
and poor working-man, men the fame of whose learning is 
bounded only by the limits of civilization side by side with 
those to whom the letters of the alphabet would be a puzzle. 
Mariano’s funeral march was a real Christian triumph, grand be- 
yond any pageant that Rome’s civic glory had ever known be- 
fore. It was not the captive’s wail that accompanied this tri- 
umphal procession, but the hopeful prayer of ten thousand 
loving hearts and throats that, by common impulse, recited 
the Rosary as they followed after the body of this gentle cham- 
pion of their faith. I myself saw men struggling but to touch 
the bier. It was pathetic to see his poor laboring friends try- 
ing each to have a part in carrying the remains of one they 
so revered, and when they: could not actually support the cof- 
fin, they clutched the pall that covered it, so that they might 
tell their children they had been among Mariano’s bearers. 

The body rested over-night in the church, and on the mor- 
row we mournfully laid him in the tomb. A solemn Mass was 
chanted, and the great singers of Rome gathered there to pay 
their tribute of respect to him who was the noblest Roman of 


* Archbishop Grasselli. + Prince Lancelotti. 
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them all. It seemed to me as if Capocci never sang so well as 
at that Mass. Monsignor Bartolini ascended the pulpit and 
pronounced an oration in which his own sorrow mingled with 
that of the public, while high above the lower tones of grief 
rang out a clear and sustained note of hope and confidence 
that Mariano’s soul was at peace, at rest among the martyrs. 
“ Live,” concluded the orator, “O truly Christian soul, in all 
the vigor of thy faith and of thy works! Live joyously among 
the martyrs, whose glories you have made known here on earth, 
oh! devout restorer of the catacombs! Enjoy the immortal 
brightness that their sufferings won them, and rejoice at the 
unfading beauty of their palms! O untiring visitor of the cata- 
combs! O master of the symbols of death! enjoy now the in- 
effable splendor of that Eternal City to which the dark and 
mysterious corridors of these same catacombs conducted such 
a multitude of witnesses to the faith. But, alas! leave not 
without comfort your friends, your admirers. As Tertullian 
wrote, ‘From the blood of martyrs other martyrs sprang up,’ 
so, too, from the memory of fervent Christians other fervent 
Christians arise. Although the battle we now fight be unbloody, 
it is none the less terrible. Obtain, therefore, from God for 
our youth, and especially for the youth of Rome, steadfastness 
in the faith, and cause a fresh phalanx of defenders of the 
Christian idea to spring up. Bring it about that the generation 
of the brave never grow less. We, on our part, shall ever re- 
member thy gentle smile as that of St. Philip Neri, thy vigor- 
ous speech as that of an Apostle.” 


North American College, Rome, Italy. 
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SUMMER IS O'ER. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


THE flowers are dead and gone; 

Their yellow stems live on, 

Awaiting kindly frost, 

Then nipt and tempest tost. 
Summer is o’er. 


The leaves have lost their sheen 
And shed their summer green, 
In russet garb to dress, 
Thus pass, a loveliness. 
Summer is o’er. 


The birds in snatches sing, 
They fly with leaden wing, 
All fun and chatter fled; 
Their laughing spirit dead. 
Summer is o’er. 


And youth, my youtp, is past: 

Its flowers, its leaves, its song; 

And wintry age at last 

Has rule, the wreck among. 
Summer is o'er. 
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J. B. P. A. DE MONET, CHEVALIER DE LAMARCK, 


LAMARCK. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


- 

EAN BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE DE MO. 

NET, otherwise known as the Chevalier de La- 

marck, was the eleventh child of Pierre de Mo- 

net, a gentleman of birth, who traced his ances- 

try back to an ancient family of the South of 

France. Lamarck was born in the village of Bazentin, in the 
department of Picardie, August 1, 1744, and as his parents 
were not at all rich it was deemed best that he should become 
a priest, and to this end he was sent to make his studies with 
the Jesuits at Amiens. But, fortunately, he discovered in time 
that he had no vocation for the priesthood; the blood in his 
veins called him to be a soldier. Three of his brothers had 
joined thé .army, and already the eldest one had been killed 
at the siege of Berg-op-Zoom. But it was not until his father’s 
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death, in 1760, that Lamarck was able to have his own way 
in the matter. 

Once free to do as he pleased, he bade adieu to his fellow- 
students in the seminary, and, mounting a broken-down nag, he 
made his way to the seat of war in Westphalia. Like many 
another youth, he saw, as he jogged along the high-road, only 
the golden side of life. And surely he would meet with no 
obstacles, for did he not carry in his pocket a letter oi intro- 
duction to a Colonel de Lastic, who of course would receive 
him with open arms? This letter had been given to him by a 
kind-hearted lady, Madame de Lameth, whose country-seat ad- 
joined his own dear home in Picardie. Nor can we wonder at 
his high spirits, for when she had patted his cheek for good- 
by she had said to him: “ Vous serez bientét officier.” 

Perhaps the happiest part of Lamarck’s long life was this 
very journey to the seat of war. But like everything else it 
had to come to an end, and all too soon he came in sight of 
the French camp and handed his letter to Colonel de Lastic. 
Imagine Lamarck’s feelings when De Lastic, after surveying 
him a moment—a delicate youth of seventeen, thin and pale— 
waved him off, exclaiming that he would never do for a sol- 
dier. But, keenly as these words smote Lamarck, he was not 
to be rebuffed; and turning his jaded horse loose, he went to 
mingle with the grenadiers of De Lastic’s regiment. He learned 
that on the morrow there was every likelihood of a battle, and 
when he told them his story they all agreed that he might, if 
he chose, fight in their ranks as a volunteer. 

We may picture to ourselves Colonel de Lastic’s surprise 
the next morning when he reviewed his regiment and discovered 
Lamarck standing in the front rank; there was evidently no 
getting rid of this puny youth. At any rate he was not a 
coward: already the cannon were booming; and so they went 
into battle. But fortune did not favor the French. They 
were beaten and driven back. But the beardless volunteer 
from Picardie refused to retreat, and, rallying round him a 
handful of kindred spirits, he fought like a lion. Nearly all 
were killed except himself; how he escaped was a miracle, 
and on the morrow he was publicly complimented for his brav- 
ery, and within a short time he was made a lieutenant. 

We have now reached a turning point in Lamarck’s career. 
The war soon came to an end, and the young officer found 
himself stationed with his regiment at Toulon and Monaco. A 
garrison life is a dull life at best, and time might have hung 
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heavily on his hands except for a fondness for nature. He had 
already read Chomel’s TJvraité des Plantes usuelles, and he be- 
came very much interested in the flowers and plants which grew 
in that part of the country. 

Nevertheless, he might never have become a great natural- 
ist; his active brain might have contented itself with giving 
the world a new book of tactics and some interesting essays in 
botany, had not a severe surgical operation on his neck 
obliged Lamarck to leave the army on a modest pension of 
four hundred francs.* This was barely enough to support him, 
and he was obliged to eke out his income by a meagre salary 
earned as a banker’s clerk in Paris. But as in the army he 
had not given his whole time to drilling soldiers and reading 
novels, so now when his desk-work was finished, instead of 
strolling along the boulevards, he would betake himself to the 
Jardin du Roi (now the Jardin des Plantes), and in six months 
he had written La Flore francaise—a work which is even to-day 
of prime importance for the flora of France. It might, how- 
ever, have attracted little notice in those frivolous times had it 
not been for the happy fact that Rousseau had made botany 
fashionable; the veriest dude at court, buried under his 
powdered wig, was supposed to know something about flowers. 
Buffon, too, used his influence to have Lamarck’s first scientific 
work printed at the royal printing-house, and the following 
year Lamarck was admitted to the Academy of Sciences. Nor 
did Buffon’s good will towards him end here. Wishing to have 
his son complete his education by travel, he placed him in 
Lamarck’s care; then, having obtained for the latter a com- 
mission from the government, the two made an extended tour 
through Holland, Germany, and Hungary; and during the 
course of their travels Lamarck formed the acquaintance of 
several distinguished naturalists. On his return to Paris he 
gave himself up with increased zeal to his favorite study, and 
the first fruit of his renewed labors was the addition of four 
volumes to the Encyclopédie methodique, which had been com- 
menced by d’Alembert and Diderot, and in these volumes he 
described every then known plant the first letters of which ran 
from A. to P. 

By this time Lamarck’s name had become known in the 
world of science, and the humblest worker in any of its branch- 
es was not too lowly for him to speak to and encourage; 
and when Sonnerat came back from India, in 1781, with an 


* Eighty dollars, 
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immense collection of plants, Lamarck was the only one who 
called on him and welcomed him home. In fact, Sonnerat was 
so stung by this coldness and neglect that he made Lamarck 
—his only friend—a present of his whole herbarium. 

But neither Lamarck’s genius nor his noble qualities of 
heart helped him much to earn his daily bread, and for fifteen 
years he had hard work to pay the rent of his room and to 
get enough for himself and wife to eat—for his half-empty 
purse did not keep him from marrying. 

It is not easy to say how it might all have ended—for 
besides his wife there were coming into the world a number of 
children—had he not been given a position in the Museum of 
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LAMARCK AS A MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Natural History, which had just been founded by Lakanal. 
These were stormy, and in a certain sense glorious, times for 
France; and while Carnot, the great war minister, was organiz- 
ing victory for the Republican arms, Lakanal, the minister of 
public instruction, was determined to organize the natural 
sciences. 

Lamarck was now in his fiftieth year, and his whole atten- 
tion thus far had been devoted to botany; here he found him- 
self unexpectedly called on to teach zodlogy, of which he 
knew comparatively little. Yet so great was the application 
which he brought to this to him new branch of natural his- 
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tory that in the space of a twelvemonth his lectures became 
well attended, and it is to him we owe the grand divisions of 
the animal kingdom into vertebrates and invertebrates. And 
now at last Lamarck was in a thoroughly congenial atmosphere. 

Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire—a kindred spirit—held a chair in 
the same museum, and these may be considered not unhappy 
days in Lamarck’s struggiing life. It was not, however, until 
1809, after fifteen years of patient investigation, that he pub- 
lished his world-known work, La Philosophie Zoologique. But 
hard study, oftentimes protracted far into the night by the 
light of a tallow candle, and the too frequent use of the micro- 
scope, began to tell upon his eyesight. Yet he would not 
abandon his labors in natural history, and no sooner had 
he completed La Philosophie Zoologique than he commenced 
L’ Histoire. des Animaux sans Vertebres—which some_ authorities 
consider his greatest work. It is in seven volumes; but before 
he finished it, in 1822, he became totally blind, and the last 
volume might never have been written except for his elder 
daughter, Cornélie, his devoted amanuensis. 

It is interesting to know that Lamarck’s life-long _ strait- 
ened circumstances did not hinder him from having four wives; 
and he outlived them all, and the last ten years of his exist- 
ence were passed alone with his two daughters. What would 
the blind old man have done without them ? 

For several years before his death he was too infirm to 
leave his room. But Cornélie sat by him and read to him, and 
during this whole period she did not take a single breath of 
fresh air herself. 

Lamarck died on December 18, 1829, aged eighty-five. 
To his humble funeral came all the scientific men of France. 
All lamented him and many eulogized him; but tears and 
praises cost nothing, and when he was under ground his daugh- 
ters were left to shift for themselves. Had they been the off- 
spring of some fawning courtier, the government would no 
doubt have allowed them a pension. But they were merely 
the children of a distinguished naturalist, and what better 
could they expect than to be forgotten? The venerable 
Charles Martins, professor of natural history of Montpellier, 
tells us:* J’ai vu moiméme, en 1832, Mlle. Cornélie de Lamarck 
attacher pour une mince salaire sur des feuilles de papier blanc 
les plantes de l'herbier du museum oi son pére avait été pro- 
fesseur. Souvent des esptces nommées et décrites par lui ont 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, March, 1873. 
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passé sous ses yeux, et ce souvenir ajoutait sans doute 4 l’amer- 
tume de ses regrets.” 

Nevertheless, one thing France, or rather the people of 
Paris, have done to honor him; after waiting more than a 
generation they have given his name to the highest street of 
the capital. As we mount the hill to visit the grand and 
costly church of the Sacred Heart on top of Montmartre, we 
wind along the rue Lamarck. 

And now, having briefly sketched the life of this great man, 
the reader may ask what is his chief title to fame? Well it is, 
in our opinion, La Philosophie Zoologique, which, next to Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, is the most epoch-making book of the 
century. No book had ever before so profoundly moved the 
scientific world. 

As we know, the idea of evolution is not. new; it comes 
down to us from the Greeks. But no one before Lamarck had 
so genuinely interpreted nature and given such good reasons 
for believing in creation by evolution. Hence all who held the 
theory of direct creation—and they were in the vast majority— 
attacked Lamarck without mercy. Cuvier threw his great in- 
fluence against him, while those who were not able to under- 
stand his hypothesis turned it into ridicule. Nor did these 
attacks cease until the aged naturalist sank into the grave. 

But time, which sets many things right, has vindicated La- 
marck, and the Lamarckian factors are to-day accepted by not 
a few of the most eminent men of science. 

Lamarck tells us that species are not fixed and immutable ; 
that since the beginning of life on our globe the environment 
has been often and profoundly modified, and that many or- 
ganisms which have not been able to adapt themselves to 
changes of climate, food, etc., have become extinct, while other 
organisms have changed with changed conditions. These have 
become adapted to new surroundings. Their forms have be- 
come suited to their habits, because the habits—through the 
effects of use and disuse—created the forms, and these through 
heredity have been transmitted to their descendants. And 
hence, according to Lamarck, have arisen new species. Such 
in brief is what is known as the Lamarckian theory of evolu- 
tion, in opposition to the Darwinian theory of natural selec- 
tion. But for a better exposition of it we refer the reader to 
La Philosophie Zoologique. 
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DEVELOPMENT, NOT EVOLUTION. 
BY ALEXANDER McDONALD, D.D. 


We N an article contributed to a late number of the 

London T7Jad/et Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 

discusses the best and readiest way of convinc- 

ing non-Catholics, especially of the Anglican 

mee §=6High-Church type, that no appeal can reasonably 

be taken from the Church of to-day to the Church of the Fathers, 

or to the Primitive Church. “Some Anglicans,” he _ says, 

“speak as if we ought to be able to show that processions of 

the Blessed Sacrament were made in the catacombs, and that 

St. Peter was carried about in Rome on a Sedia Gestatoria 

between fans of peacock’s feathers!’’ Of course there would be 

little use arguing the matter with men of this stamp. And yet, 

even to earnest seekers after the truth, the seeming divergence 

between the.church of to-day and the early church doubtless 

proves a stumbling-block. What these must be brought to 

realize is, as Dr. Mivart well observes, that “the church is a 

living body, with as much authority now as at any previous 

period, and that, in spite of apparent external differences, she 
is essentially unchanged since the day of Pentecost.” 


THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH IS THAT OF A LIVING ORGANISM. 


Now, to get this conception of the church into the mind of 
any intelligent believer in a divine revelation ought not, after 
all, to be a difficult task. The religious society founded by 
Jesus Christ, as set before us in the pages of Holy Writ, bears 
plainly about it all the characters of a living organism, en- 
dowed with perennial life. The conception of the church as an 
organic body, united with Christ its Head and vivified by 
the Holy Spirit, runs through the writings of St. Paul, and is 
beautifully developed in the fifteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In his great work on The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine Cardinal Newman has shown how 
the church, taken as a whole, must, conformably to the law of 
all organic beings, while remaining essentially the same, expand 
its ritual and grow into a riper knowledge of revealed truth in 
all its bearings, as time goes on. But Dr. Mivart tells us that 
there was need of something to make this idea of development 
familiar to the popular mind, and that something, he is per- 
suaded, is the doctrine of evolution. He says: 
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“It is by means of the idea of evolution, now almost uni- 
versally diffused and regarded with the keenest interest, that we 
may succeed in impressing on many people the Catholic 
doctrine concerning the church’s continued vitality and develop- 
ment, far more effectively than could have heen the case 
antecedently. We can now appeal, as we never could before, 
to the harmony which exists between the development of 
dogma and ritual, and that process of evolution which has 
come to be recognized as taking place in every department 
of nature, from the formation and distribution of the celestial 
orbs to the due unfolding of the wonderfully complex mechan- 
ism of the simplest insect, and from the lowest organic form 
to the physical framework of man himself. This conception 
will greatly aid us to explain, in a way at once popular and 
scientific, the orderly evolution of the Catholic Church as it 
exists to-day; the church having implicitly contained from the 
beginning, in a latent state, all the majesty and harmony we 
behold in it at the present time—as the beauty and symmetry 
of a butterfly was latent in the humble grub from which it was 
developed. By means of the doctrine of evolution, already 
familiar and accepted by those we shall address, we may be 


able, much more easily than without it, to convince them that 
the church of our own period must be (not in every detail but 
on the whole) above all glorious, above all authoritative; 
because evolved, and so perfected, beyond all preceding states 
and conditions, though preparing the way for a yet more per- 
fect condition to be attained later.” 


ORGANISMS THAT LIVE MUST DEVELOP. 


The assumption which underlies these words of the distin- 
guished scientist is, that before the doctrine of evolution be- 
came known and widely diffused, it was hard to bring home to 
the minds of men that the religious society which was cradled 
in Jerusalem and nurtured in the concealment of the catacombs, 
is really and essentially the same with that which to-day 
spreads itself over all the earth, challenging the admiration of 
the world by reason of the perfectness of its organization, the 
majesty of its ritual, and the loftiness and consistency of its 
teachings. But surely this assumption is without warrant. Our 
Lord himself likens the church which he established to a grain 
of mustard-seed, which is the least indeed of all seeds, but 
which, when sown in the ground, grows up and becomes a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and dwell in the branches 
thereof. There is nothing which is borne in with greater force 
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on the minds of even the rudest men than that process of 
growth and development which is ever going on within them- 
selves and in all the world around them. The few grains of 
seed thrown into the earth in the spring become by autumn a 
waving field of corn; the slender sapling planted a few years 
ago is now a stately tree; the child of yesterday is the full- 
grown man of to-day. And the identity of the living organism 
throughout all these changes, is it not a thing plain to the senses, 
and in the case of man attested by his own consciousness? 
What more apposite illustration, then, of the identity of the 
church in all the stages of its development can be found than 
that which our Lord himself pointed out to us in the ever- 
present phenomena of the organic world? Shall we be told 
that an apter means of impressing this great historic fact upon 
the popular mind is now at hand in the evolutionary hypothesis, 
that brilliant conjecture of modern science? But the evolution- 
ary process, if such a process there was, went on in the silence 
of geological epochs, remote from all possibility of man’s 
observation; whereas the process of organic development, 
along definite lines and within certain fixed limits, is going on 
daily around us, before the eyes alike of the man of science in 
his laboratory and the peasant in the field or forest that sur- 
rounds his humble home. Who would delve among fossils, or 
grope in the dim and shadowy domain of the prehistoric past, 
when there lies open here and now unto all a broad highway 
to the desired goal, so that even the fool shall not err therein ? 


IN DEVELOPING ORGANISMS PRESERVE THEIR IDENTITY. 

The new path by which Dr. Mivart would lead men to a 
sensible realization of the church’s permanent identity through- 
out the ages is thus beset by two great difficulties, its remote- 
ness and its uncertainty. And, what is matter of graver 
moment, the path itself is tortuous and full of. pitfalls. Ob- 
serve that the great point to be made clear to those without 
is the fact that the church, “in spite of apparent external dif- 
ferences, is essentially unchanged since the day of Pentecost.” 
On the other hand, it is the doctrine of evolution, brought to 
bear upon this fact by way of illustration, that is to clear up 
the obscurities in which it is supposed to be involved. What, 
then, is evolution? Mr. Herbert Spencer, the great master of 
the evolutionist school, has, with his wonted lucidity, defined 
it as “a change from an indefinite and incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite and coherent heterogeneity, through continuous 
differentiations and integrations.” Happily we are not now 
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greatly concerned with evolution in the broad sense in which 
it is defined by Mr. Spencer, and so may leave to others the 
task of elucidating what these learned words mean. The 
Church of God, as has been already observed, is a living 
organism ; hence the only form of evolution in which a paral- 
lel for its development might be sought, with at least a show 
of reason, is that which is known as organic evolution. This 
implies, as Dr. Mivart himself explains, it in his work On 
Truth, “that new species—new finds of animals and plants— 
have from time to time arisen from antecedent kinds, which 
were different, by a process of natural generation.” It will be 
apparent at a glance how ill-suited such a conception would be 
to bring home to the minds of men the fact that the church— 
to quote once more the words of Mr. Mivart—“in spite of 
apparent external differences, is essentially unchanged since the 
day of Pentecost.” Essential unchangeableness is the note of 
the church; the very opposite is the characteristic of the 
species, in the evolutionary hypothesis. The church grows and 
expands without losing its identity, “like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water”; the species, according to the evolutionist, 
merges its identity in that which comes after it, and is anni- 
hilated in its offspring. The identity of the church throughout 
the manifold phases of its growth has its parallel, not in a 
hypothetical evolution of species, but in the development of 
every living organism within the limits of its kind. And this 
is, after all, if not the only form of organic development, at 
least the only form of it that we can know aught of with cer- 
tainty ; the only form of it that ever has come within the reach 
of human observation since men began to people the earth. 


COMPARISONS LIMP. 


Dr. Mivart gives us, in the course of his article, one or two 
samples of the way in which the doctrine of evolution lends 
itself to the elucidation of certain phases of historical Chris- 
tianity. “The so-called ‘Orthodox’ Church of the East,” he 
tells us, “ may be compared to a chrysalis struck by a paralysis 
which hinders it from attaining the Imago (or fully developed) 
state, and keeps it unchanging—like a fossil. The various 
heretical communities may be: likened to species which have 
undergone a retrogressive metamorphosis (as is the case with 
various crustacean species), the lowest of which drag on a de- 
based life—sans eyes, sans ears, sans limbs, sans everything.” 
These comparisons are ingenious, but purely fanciful. Similar 
brilliant flashes of the scientific imagination have served to 
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throw a sort of glamour over many a dark gap in the record 
of evolution itself. The comparison of the schismatical Greek 
Church to a palsied chrysalis may be forcible as a figure of 
speech; but it fades away before the searching light of bio- 
logical and historical facts. A chrysalis is an organism in the 
transition stage, having a principle of life within itself indepen- 
dent of the parent organism. The Greek Church, on the other 
hand, was in organic union with the parent organism—the 
Church Universal—during the first eight centuries and a half 
of its existence, and never had an independent principle of 
organic life. In like manner, the comparison of the various 
heretical bodies to species that have undergone a sort of retro- 
gressive transformation is singularly inept and misleading. when 
viewed in the sober light of history and fact. How much more 
truly and aptly are they likened, as they have been from old 
time likened, to limbs lopped off from the parent tree, which, 
having no longer any common bond of organic life, keep ever 
breaking up into smaller fragments that are tossed to and fro 
with every wind! And then, too, might not these same hereti- 
cal bodies shelter themselves behind the very principle which 
is thus confidently invoked to discredit and confound them? 


The principle to which you appeal, they might with reason 
retort, makes for us, not against us. For we, however mani- 
fold our divisions and differences at present, are descended by 
process of organic development from Christianity in its primi- 
tive form, just as the multitudinous species of living organisms 
that now inhabit the globe have come by process of evolution 
from one primitive type. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S GREATEST WORK. 

Cardinal Newman has traced out the laws of the church’s 
development, and put the word “development” on the title- 
page of his great work. No man knew better than he the use 
of words, as even his adversary confessed. It is best to hold 
to the word that he used, as fittest to describe the growth of 
that divinely organized society wherein no evolutionary pro- 
cess, no shadow of transformation, ever can have place. What- 
ever may have been the origin of species, “the Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth,” is certainly 
the product of a “special creation,” fashioned by the hand of 
God, quickened with life by God’s Holy Spirit, ever adapting 
itself indeed to its environment in this changeful world, yet 
never varying by a hair’s-breadth from the primitive type— 
semper eadem, unchanged and unchangeable to the end. 





VALE. 
BY BERT MARTEL. 


I, 


ES, I am dying, dearest ; 
This world is all a-cloud, 
And yet a splendor not of earth 
My darkling. soul doth shroud. 
Love, put thine arms around me, 
For I must leave thee now; 
Kiss, kiss away the pain from 

death, 

The grave-damp from my brow. 


II. 


Yes, I am dying, dearest ; 


Still wherefore shouldst thou weep ? 
For death is only happiness 

Won by a strange, sweet sleep. 
Then sorrow not, beloved ; 

The years are passing few 

For thee to live the old, old life, 
The while I live the new. 


Ill. 


Yes, I am dying, dearest ; 

I feel the warning chill, 

And yet a fire that’s not of earth 
My thirsting soul doth fill. 

’Tis God a-whispering to me, 

I come, my Love, J come: 

Farewell, my child, I cannot stay ; 
My Lover calls me home. 
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HOUSING OF THE PEOPLE IN-GREAT CITIES. 


the Greater New York Commission shall be given 
to the last Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
The fact that this report, which is the eighth of 
*% the series since the department was startéd, is 
occupied exclusively with the question of the housing of the 
people in great cities, gives it a special interest. Much has 
been done by legislation to promote the public welfare in 
this vital matter, but all those who have had experience of 
what has been done and is doing in the great centres of popu- 
lation in other countries must confess that in questions of civic 
government and beneficent administration we here in the United 
States, so far from leading the world, are sadly behind the age. 
Members of the Greater New York Commission have gone to 
Europe to study the systems of municipal government which are 
bringing contentment and better health and longer lives to the 
urban populations there. They cannot but be struck by the im- 
mense differences which they shall find between the way in 
which the great problems in economy and sanitation have been 
handled in the leading European cities and their American 
competitors. 

No one can deny the valuable character of this report. It 
affords proof of the zeal and capability of the commissioner, in 
its carefully prepared statistics and lucid analyses. Mr. Wright 
has had the invaluable assistance of Mr. E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D., 
in the preparation of the work. This gentleman’s claims to 
speak on the subject are too well known to need any exposi- 
tion. He is an expert in this department of sociology, as noted 
for his acumen as for his philanthropic spirit. 

What are the main defects in the existing arrangements for 
the housing of the working classes? There are two principal 
ones. These are: disproportion of rent to the wages of the 
tenant, and. disproportion of air and light to the absolute wants 
of the individual. These are the primary faults which are to 
be fourid in every large city. Other faults there are, inciden- 
tal to the desire of those who get the houses for working pco- 
ple built to make the most they could of the space, the air, 
and the light to which they had acquired the right. It is only 
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necessary to go carefully through the concluding part of this 
report to gain an idea of the amount of evil inflicted upon 
the general community 
by the unfettered indul- 
gence of this avaricious 
desire. It is fatal to the 
morality of large cities ; 
it gives a bloated mor- 
tality bill; it entails a 
tremendous expense, in ° 
the cost of police and 
public relief and the pub- 
lic mortuary, the end of 
it all; besides the nega- 
tive cost of the loss of 
so much labor as is an- 
nually caused by un- 
healthy conditions of 
living—twenty days out 
of the year, according 
to one eminent authority, 
in some of the worst con- 
gested localities. 
Regarding the fault of 
high rents, it is safe to 
say that there is no other 
city where the rent 
charged is so much out 
of proportion to the 
wages of the earners as 
in New York; and no- 
where, furthermore, is the 
rent so much out of pro- 
portion to the accommo- 
dations for which it is 
exacted. Now, this is 
one of the weightiest 
problems which the com- 
mission will have to con- 
sider. It is not, of course, 
within its scope to inter- 
fere in any way with the freedom of private speculation or the 
right of private contract, or the legitimate course of business in 
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house-traffic. But it is unquestionably one of its functions to 
encourage in every possible way the erection of a better class 
of dwellings for the mass of the people, to provide facilities 
for the carrying-out of philanthropic designs in that direction, 
to recommend such Jegislation as would enable associations of 
working-men to erect houses, to become in time their own pro- 
perty; to discourage the present system of herding hundreds 
of people within the four walls of one huge structure, and to 
aim at the separate home system instead. This is of the very 
essence of modern civilization, and therefore ought to be the 
grand object, to which all other things are subsidiary, in the 
opening of this-important new chapter in the history of New 
York. 

There is one very surprising statement in the course of this 
report. In chapter nine, speaking of Mr. Alfred T. White’s 
model tenements in Brooklyn, the remark is made that “ domes- 
tic privacy seems to be regarded of greater importance in 
American life than elsewhere.” If so, there has been the least 
respect shown for the sentiment by the builders of the old- 
fashioned flat and tenement-house systems of New York, of 
any city in the world. The destruction of all privacy seems to 
have been the primary end in view when these ingenious tor- 
ture-places were being constructed. Every facility was given, 
by a peculiar system of air-shaft contrivances and the arrange- 
ment of windows and corridors, for the inquisitive-minded to 
become fully possessed of the secrets of the family beside or 
beneath them. In the rear flats especially it was impossible 
for neighbors to live without knowing a good deal about each 
other’s business, unless they were deaf mutes. To the tired 
toiler, seeking a well-earned spell of repose, this propinquity is 
at times a fearful infliction, when his neighbors in the next 
house happen to have noisy children, or keep irregular hours, 
or be of that loquacious turn and high-pitched voice not at all 
unusual in American cities. Concealment or seclusion seems to 
be the thing never once thought of by the usual dwellers in 
New York flats; so that the more domestic virtue, if it ever 
existed here, has been long forgotten. This fact may be due 
more to the architectural system than the social tendency. 

Were it proposed by any one in this country that state 
help should be given to the workman’s efforts to house himself, 
the proposition would probably be met by the cry of “ Social- 
ism!’’ We are too easily scared with shibboleths. In Eng- 
land for the past forty years, under Conservative administra- 
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tions as well as under Liberal, there has been state interven- 
tion from time to time, in the way of helpful enactments, far 
removed from officious meddling, in the housing of the wage- 
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earners. The most important of these enactments are the 

Artisans and Laborers’ Dwellings Act of 1875, and the Muni- 

cipal Corporations Act of 1882. By co-operation with the 

Local Government Board, municipal authorities are enabled, 
VOL, LXIv.—8 
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under the provisions of these acts, to purchase ground for 
building blocks of suitable dwellings for people of moderate 
resources, to level dilapidated and unsanitary tenements, and 
to lease ground for definite periods to private companies for 
the carrying out of the same objects, on providing certain 
guarantees for the protection of the tenants. When the Local 
Government Board was satisfied that a scheme proposed was 
bona fide, sound as a commercial speculation, and calculated to 
prove of practical benefit to all concerned, it was empowered 
to recommend the imperial treasury to grant a loan, at an 
exceptionally low rate of interest (generally about one and one- 
quarter per cent.), and fora long term of years, for the effectu- 
ation of the scheme. Under this salutary system a wonderful 
transformation has been wrought in many great English cities. 
Miles of tottering and sodden fabrics have been swept away in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, and many 
other places, and rows of neat cottages, as well as squares of 
artisans’ dwellings on the “flat”? system on the civilized plan, 
have sprung up in city and suburbs. It is the principle stead- 
ily kept in view, by the municipal authorities, that large re- 
turns must not be looked for from these undertakings. In 
Liverpool two great blocks of buildings, the Victoria Square 
and Juvenal Dwellings, are available for working-men at a rent 
which represents fifteen per cent. of the average wages of the 
head of a family; and yet the corporation gets a steady return 
of four per cent. on the original outlay. In Glasgow the aver- 
age proportion of rent to income, in the case of the Work- 
men’s Dwellings Company, is only ten per cent. on the original 
outlay. How different a state of affairs from that in New York! 
From thirty-three to fifty per cent. is the usual proportion of 
rent to the toiler’s wages. 

Philanthropists here are not sufficiently insistent upon this 
point. The amount of rent which the working classes have to 
pay is an element of the highest importance in this great 
problem. If there is one place in the United States where 
state or municipal interference is demanded, even ‘in defiance 
of a deep-seated sentiment against such methods, it is the 
municipality of New York. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at any safe basis for a 
comparison between the conditions here and those in Euro- 
pean countries. There is so much difference between the rates 
of wages, the cost of materials, value of land, the purchasing 
power of money, transit facilities, and other elements, in each 
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case, that one may be easily led into fallacious conclusions by 
the omission of a necessary factor or the assumption of factors 
which have no existence. Still there is some means of forming 
a rough idea of the respective conditions. A census of the 
tenants of the Workmen’s Dwellings Company in Glasgow, for 
instance, revealed their respective employments and their aver- 
age weekly earnings. They ranged from machinists and iron- 
workers down to dressmakers and .charwomen. The average 
weekly earnings amounted to twenty-three shillings and six- 
pence, or five dollars and sixty-four cents. All were people 
who could live either in one room or two rooms, into which 
two classes the houses of this company are divided. Forty- 
three cents per week is the rent paid for single rooms, and 
from sixty-one to sixty-five cents for two-room tenements. A 
little over nine per cent. is, therefore, the proportion of rent to 
wages which this class of tenants pay. 

Now take the case of New York. Let us take at random 
the rents of the Tenement House Building, Company. They 
have a number of Hebrew tenants in their two-room apartments 
—shirt-makers, cigar-makers, and others of like class. Two- 
room tenements in these buildings pay rents ranging from six 
to eight dollars per month. That is to say, the tenants are 
charged about three times the amount they would have to pay 
in Glasgow for similar accommodations. The earnings of this 
class of tenants, on an average, cannot be more than twice the 
amount made by the people in the Glasgow tenements; the 
probability is that there is very little difference at all, taken 
year in, year out. The additional cost of labor, materials, and 
ground cannot surely account for such an enormous disparity 
as we find in a ratio of three to one. And this ratio, it will 
be found on investigation, is pretty well preserved in all the 
gradations of house accommodation, between New York and 
the chief English cities. 

Many reasons are put forward for the maintenance of 
this high scale of rents. The most rational of these is the 
increased cost of labor within recent years—especially in the 
building trades. Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, a well- 
known authority on tenement-house affairs, puts this increase 
down at forty per cent. within fifteen years. Still there is no 
sufficient reason for the enormous advance in rents during the 
same period. To affirm that these have at least doubled with- 
in that time would be to take a very safe position. There is 
an increasing tendency toward the construction of barrack-like 
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buildings for the crowding within four walls of hundreds of 
people. No doubt this plan has much to commend it to those 
who have money to invest in house-building, as it is much 
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easier to keep one large building in repair and operate the 
tenancy under a uniform system of regulations than a cluster 
of separate homes. But from the point of view of the tenants’ 
interest the system is most pernicious. It destroys that sense 
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of freedom and temporary ownership which the payment of a 
large rent ought to bring, and gives the sort of notion of life 
that comes from dwelling in a public institution. It insures 
congestion, no matter how liberal the air-space allowed each 
tenant. It insures discomfort and undesirable association, in a 
thousand ways, no matter how careful the supervision. It de- 
stroys, in fact, the theory of home—the home which ought to 
be a man’s own castle—and makes him pay the highest amount 
of money for such conditions of existence as he does not relish 
and would not accept if he could help himself. 

This state of things must still prevail, to a very large ex- 
tent, until the great problem of rapid transit shall have been 
solved. Then it will not be a matter of so much moment that 
workers should live close to the places in which their work is 
needed, and the ample dimensions of the enlarged city afford 
plenty of space for the erection of real homes for the people 
instead of the present pigeon-hole structures. The most that 
can be expected for the present is that the mammoth tene- 
ment arrangement shall keep pace with the progress of the time 
in the science of structural improvement and the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation. Those buildings put up by Mr. Albert T. 
White in Brooklyn may be taken as examples of a good 
American standard. They show many improvements, in their 
internal arrangements, over the older style of flats and tene- 
ments, and differ very materially in many matters of -detail 
from the corresponding grade of flats in the English and Scottish 
cities. Those gentlemen who are now studying the subject on 
behalf of the commission will, however, be the best judges of 
the relative merits of both systems, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of enabling the artisan tenant of a great “flat” house 
to realize a sense of security, comfort, and isolation when he 
gets back to his dwelling after his day’s labor has terminated. 

Even in places where the model block system is the most 
suitable, it will be seen, by reference to the illustration of the 
Familistére building in Guise, that much may be done by the 
adoption of an intelligent plan, to make such edifices some- 
thing more than mere prisons of brick and mortar. The Fami- 
listére is a little town unto itself. It contains nurseries, 
schools, a theatre, a gymnasium, pleasure grounds, covered in 
and open, fountains, playgrounds, baths, laundries, stores of all 
kinds, and in fact every convenience of life for the residents. 
All the tenements have balconies opening on the courts and 
pleasure grounds. This set of buildings was put up by a 
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private philanthropist, who looks more for beneficial results 
to the inhabitants than a high rate of returns; and its 
management is in the hands of a number of members of the 
Familistére. It is, in fact, a sort of social experiment in the 
art of home-making and scientific housing. 

The country which has done most toward the solution of 
this all-important question is, however, Belgium. In a future 
paper we shall devote some space to an examination of the 
present position of the housing problem in that country, and 
the salutary legislation by means of which the toilers have 
been rescued from the hands of grasping landlords and avari- 
cious speculators. 

Very important enterprises for the bettering of the condi- 
tion of the toilers in New York, in the matter of housing, now 
claim the attention of wage-earners. One of these is known 
as the City and Suburban Homes Company, and at its head 
are several gentlemen of well-known philanthropic views and 
high commercial standing. It is the purpose of this association 
to enable working people to become purchasers of desirable 
homes on the easiest terms consistent with commercial sound- 
ness. Still another enterprise is known as the New Orange 
Industrial Association. The promoters have a larger ambition 
than. those of the first-named society, inasmuch as they propose 
to start factories as well as found a city, giving employment to 
those who take shares in their residential undertaking. They 
have carried out a similar enterprise at Elmira, in the State 
of New York, as they claim, with much success. A vast tract 
of land has now been acquired by them in New Jersey, which 
they propose to transform into the city of New Orange, and 
make a place of great commercial activity as well as residen- 
tial perfection. These enterprises appeal to the public on the 
strength of their own intrinsic merits, and doubtless they will 
be carefully considered, as they certainly appear to deserve. 





Southey'’s Life of Nelson* is one of the latest ad- 
ditions to Longmans’ English Classics series. The 
biography is introduced and annotated by Edwin 
L. Miller, A.M. A _ biographical sketch of the 
biographer is the approved method of introduction 

to these reproductions, and this method often helps to illustrate 
the different notions of biographical depiction which may be 
found at the opposite ends of a century. The modern method, 
if less picturesque and glittering, contains more analysis and 
tries to extend the search-light beneath the surface. 

These reproductions, being intended for the use of teachers 
and examination aspirants, are besprinkled with references and 
collateral helps, comments on obsolete phrases, and remarks on 
points in narrative construction. In this case some of these 
are quips and quiddits merely, finical and pedantic. We are 
pained to see that in one case the commentator attempts to mini- 
mize the strong condemnation which Southey pronounced over 
a very dark transaction of Nelson’s life—the murder of Prince 
Caraccioli. There is no other word to describe the deed; the 
military juggle which gave the show of judicial proceeding to 
the slaying of the Duc d’Enghien was decency itself compared 
to the infamy of the aged Caraccioli’s death. The quarrel was 
not Nelson’s. Caraccioli had been pardoned by the King of 
Naples, in whose interest England was then acting. Nelson 
seized him, tore the pardon to pieces, brought him on board 
his ship, gave him one hour to prepare his defence and prove 
his innocence—when he was miles distant from the shore—and 
then had him hanged and thrown into the sea! A more in- 
famous proceeding was never witnessed in the brutal annals of 
war. Southey condemns it, as well as the whole of Nelson’s 
unworthy conduct at Naples, and Mr. Miller attempts to defend 
Nelson. 

With regard to the unjustifiable attack of England upon 


* Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson, Edited, with notes and an introduction, by Edwin L. 
Miller, A.M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, in 1801, Southey cites nothing 
to show that such a step without a declaration of war was not 
a gross violation of the law of nations. The fact that Nelson 
acted skilfully and heroically on that occasion is one that no- 
body has attempted to deny. Nelson’s own excuse to the 
Danes, during the armistice, that the destruction of their fleet 
and the slaughter of their men arose from fraternal anxiety 
lest his brothers—as he styled the Danes—should fall victims 
to Russian and Swedish intrigues was a shocking piece of 
hypocrisy. England could not bear to see friend or enemy 
strong at sea. Such a fact was in itself a sufficient excuse 
with her in those days for any step in her power to take, no 
matter what law it broke. Neither is it disputed that his skill 
and bravery were fully equalled by that of the Danish fleet 
and people, so that the Danish historians have fully as good a 
right to claim the victory as the British have. Southey adopts 
the English estimate of the losses in this action on either side 
—nine hundred on the English side, six thousand on that of 
the Danes. Thiers, in his Consulate and Empire, estimates the 
English loss at twelve hundred, and that of the Danes about 
the same. Alison’s ratio is twelve hundred to six thousand. If 
there was indeed such a disparity as Southey states it gives 
color to a story we have heard, as transmitted from an old 
sailor who had been in the fight. Immediately after the battle, 
and during the armistice which followed, the Danes sent hand- 
bills through the English fleet complaining bitterly of the use 
of congreve rockets in the fight as an outrage on the laws of 
war. There is no official chronicle of the use of these fear- 
fully destructive missiles until the attack on Boulogne; when 
‘their frightful character was discovered the rockets were aban- 
doned as contrary to the humanity of the age. If they were 
used at Copenhagen, the fact would throw a new and baneful 
light on Nelson’s victory. 

Nelson was a brave and able sailor, but he was not always 
that scrupulous slave to honor which the poets and ballad- 
makers represent him. His conduct toward his wife and the 
wife of Sir William Hamilton was the reverse of heroic or hon- 
orable. He was as vain as Voltaire, and he disgusted the Duke 
of Wellington, the only time these distinguished men ever met, 
by his boasting and childishness. These effeminate traits are 
palpably visible in the specimens from his private correspon- 
dence which Southey gives in the course of his eulogistic biogra- 
phy. As a biography this work is too little of a nautical and 
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professional view of its subject; as a mirror of the inner man, 
or a psychological study, it is almost valueless. 

Professor Everett Hale, Junior, of Union College, writes the 
introduction and edits the text, in regard to another of Long- 
mans’ series—Books I. and II. of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Not 
so much stress is laid upon the biographical part of the work 
as upon the literary analysis of the text. Professor Hale is 
not altogether enamored with the type of Puritan character 
represented by John Milton. The Puritans generally, in Eng- 
land and here, he finds, were men of strong character, having 
pre-eminent faults and great virtues. These opposite traits 
appear carried to their extremes in the personality of Milton. 
While his poetry soars even to too high a pitch for the exalted 
school in diction, his prose at times led him down into the 
worst of gutter vilipend, as in his. unworthy attack upon 
Alexander Morus. A severe and unrelenting purist in morals, 
he wrote four pamphlets on divorce of which his apologists 
are ashamed. Chivalry had disappeared with the Cavaliers; the 
Puritan theory with regard to woman was that she was an infe- 
rior creation, not much better than a chattel commodity. This 
spirit peeps through these discreditable pamphlets, the first of 
which was written after his first wife, Mary Powell, had refused 
to come back to the home she had left when she had been only 
a month a bride, having got in that period quite enough of 
Puritan society. Milton’s political career forms no more pleas- 
ing subject of contemplation. It embraced every gradation 
from royalist to regicide; although in no step he ever took did 
he ever act in any way but in strict accord with his con- 
science. Professor Hale does well, then, to avoid any more 
detailed reference to this part of his task. His comments on 
the text of Paradise Lost will be found more immediately ser- 
viceable. He dwells but slightly on the obvious connection 
between Milton’s work and the greater and earlier cone of 
Dante. How much both these lofty dreamers owed to a little- 
heard-of Irish mystic of a much earlier age, St. Fursey, is a 
subject which may well occupy the attention of those who are 
interested in the evolution of the epic. 

Others of the Classics series just issued by the same firm 
are: The Vicar of Wakefield, edited by Mary A. Jordan, A.M. ; 
Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson, edited by Rev. Huber Gray 
Buehler, and Zhe Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The 
Spectator, edited by D. O. S. Lowell, A.M., M.D. 

In the erudite paginatory notes of the last-named work we 
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notice an instance of imperfect acquaintance with well-known 
historical facts. The annotator, treating of the Coronation Stone 
in Westminster Abbey, discredits the tradition that asserts it 
to be the monolith of which Jacob had made a pillow when 
he beheld God in a vision, and which he anointed and set up 
as a pillar to mark the spot. ‘The tradition,” Dr. Lowell re- 
marks, “lacks confirmation, for, as Sir Roger shrewdly implies, 
there is no ‘authority that Jacob ever was in Scotland.’” 
Addison’s ignorance on the point was excusable, for history in 
his day had no scientific basis; Dr. Lowell’s is astonishing. It 
is well known that the Coronation Stone, which was brought 
from Scotland as a trophy of victory by Edward I., was used 
for the same purpose by the kings of Scotland when they were 
crowned at Scone. It is now acknowledged that this stone 
was brought from Ireland, where for centuries it had served a 
similar purpose, by Edward Bruce. The tradition ran that it 
was brought to Ireland by the sons of Milesius, who had 
brought it from the East on one of his expeditions as general 
of the Egyptian army. By the ancient Irish the stone was 
called the Stone of Destiny (Lia Fail), and their reverence for 
it was attested in the use to which alone it was put by their 


Druids. The ceremony of coronation was performed while 
the monarch’s right foot rested upon this stone; hence it was 
regarded as a sacred thing by which the kings were sworn, so 
to speak, and symbolic of a covenant between prince and 
people. 


The most remarkable controversy of recent years has been 
waged in San Francisco, almost without intermission, from No- 
vember, 1895, until now; in fact it is still going on, in the 
phase of pursuit of the disrupted force by the victorious party. 
It sprang out of the temerity of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation in hiring a public hall in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of attacking Catholicity. It was not until public decency 
was outraged by the stench of the slanders that the gauntlet 
was picked up, but it was the hand of a doughty champion 
which lifted it. The Rev. Peter C. Yorke, after having vainly 
tried to get a hearing in one of the daily papers, whose columns 
had been freely given to the ventilation of the slanders, by a 
clever ruse got an opening in another, and from that time for- 
ward the fight was lively. Father Yorke stood, like Bayard at 
the Garigliano bridge, alone, and on his single shield he re- 
ceived the thrusts of a host of enraged adversaries. But, un- 
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like Bayard, he not only kept the bridge but defeated his foes, 
and, having sent them flying, is now in hot pursuit of the de- 
moralized remnant. So untiring, so alert, so springy an antago- 
nist as Father Yorke has probably never before been seen in 
the polemical arena. We are glad that some permanent record 
of this memorable tournament is begun. A handy book just 
issued gives us a complete report of the last branch of it, un- 
der the title of Zhe Yorke-Wendte Controversy,* the most re- 
spectable phase of the series. Wendte is the name of a Unita- 
rian doctor of divinity who last took up the cudgels which less 
able and less reputable combatants had had stricken from their 
hands, but it will be seen from his valedictory epistle that he 
felt himself worsted. 

Father Yorke had two distinct advantages in undertaking 
the ungrateful task of squelching this brood of defamers whose 
methods were those of the skunk. His mind is a veritable store- 
house of historical fact, civil as well as ecclesiastical. His canon- 
ry and theology are of the best equipment. He is thus easily 
a match for an army of such half-read, crude, and slipshod va- 
porers as those whom he has put to flight. In the second 
place he possesses a decidedly useful literary style. He can be 
practical, brief, and to the point where this manner is called 
for; but he possesses a fund of brilliant and scathing metaphor 
and retort such as the witless and prosaic inanities who at first 
challenged his pen could never have dreamed of when they set 
out on their task. The controversy is lively reading, and we 
anticipate a large sale for the first instalment of it. It would 
be a pity that the discussion should not be available for future 
use in its entirety. 


At a time when a large section of the Anglican Church is 
endeavoring to “live down” the Reformation, and another 
treating it as an affair of no doctrinal significance, it is useful 
to have the sturdy work of William Cobbettt on that subject 
republished. A popular edition of his history, with an intro- 
duction and under the revision of the eminent scholar, Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B., has now made its appearance. 
Cobbett’s work was a unique thing in history. It shows little 
of the polished scholar, but plenty of the honest man indignant 


* The Yorke-Wendte Controversy: Letters on the Papal Primacy and the Relations of 
Church and State. By Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., and Rev. Peter C. Yorke. San 
Francisco: Monitor Publishing Company. 

+ A History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland. By William Cob- 
bett. A new edition, revised, with notes and preface, by Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., 
O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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at the unmerited slanders heaped upon his fellow-subjects who 
differed from him in religion, and the cruel injustices to 
which they were subjected. But there was even more than 
this at work in Cobbett’s mind when he took pen in hand in 
defence of the calumniated and plundered Catholics. He was 
acute enough to perceive that the far-reaching miseries of the 
social system in Great Britain, the degradation of the working 
classes, and the horrible cancer of the pauper organization had 
their direct origin in the process called the Reformation; and 
he did not hesitate to arraign the heirs of that movement and 
the legatees of its enormous spoils, in Anglo-Saxon oftener re- 
markable for aptitude than elegance. Some of his language has 
been revised by Dom Gasquet; in other passages where emascu- 
lation would have destroyed its effect he allows the text to 
stand. An alteration has also been made in the form of the 
matter, the several sections which formerly appeared in the 
shape of letters being now presented as serial chapters. The 
learned editor has likewise thought it well to omit the second 
part of the original history, which comprised the list of the 
religious houses suppressed in the reign of Henry VIII. To 
the American reader this will especially be a loss, as a full 
catalogue of those establishments, their approximate revenues, 
and the charitable, educational, and hospital work performed 
by each, would be read, we are confident, with the keenest 
interest. If Dom Gasquet be enabled to produce another edi- 
tion of this valuable work, we would earnestly hope he may 
reconsider the propriety of this important omission. 


The versatile patriotism and pen of Edna Lyall have been 
turned toward Armenia. In a little brochure in the form of a 
novelette * she gives us a graphic picture of the late reign of 
horror in that miserable country which certainly does not err 
in the direction of exaggeration. Though the style is worthy 
of the writer’s literary reputation, the work, however, is disap- 
pointing. It is too inconsiderable for a romance, and too 
scrappy for a sketch. A powerful romance founded on Ar- 
menian events of recent times might easily be written by one 
who to a facile pen added an intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, the people, and the administrative system. We can only 
hope that Edna Lyall’s work will be helpful in some measure 
in drawing renewed attention to the frightful danger to civili- 
zation existent in the rule of the barbarous Turks over Chris- 
tian people in any numbers. 

* The Autobiography of a Truth. By Edna Lyall. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The more we look at the formidable obstacles which beset 
the early days of Christianity, the more we marvel at the fact 
that it triumphed in such a comparatively short period as it 
did over systems whose roots were struck so widely, so deeply, 
and so inseparably as the ancient pagan cults. Little has as 
yet been done to help our imagination in realizing the fright- 
ful nature of the struggle between the new and the old forces, 
but what has been done, in the pages of Fabiola, Dion and the 
Sibyls, Aurelia, and one or two more booxs, reveals the vast- 
ness and richness of the field which lies ready for the harvest- 
ing of the capable pen. The Catholic Truth Society of Eng- 
land has just issued a new effort in this neglected field. It is 
a brief romance, entitled Claudius: A Sketch from the First 
Century,* by C.M. Home. Paul’s sally into Ephesus and Rome 
is the motive of the tale, and the disintegrating action of the 
small rivulet of Christianity upon the rocks of a prehistoric 
paganism is vividly shown in the mental struggles of the Gen- 
tiles and Jews of different ranks who compose the personnel of 
this drama. Many events of note are embraced in the story— 
amongst others the martyrdom of Peter and Paul and the chief 
features of the frightful persecution begun by Nero. No height- 
ening of natural effect is sought for in the literary treatment ; 
the style is simple, and it conveys its own impressions with a 
force all the greater, perhaps, because of that fact. The 
draughtsmanship of the figure of Paul is a masterly piece of 
work, and cannot but be helpful in bringing before the mind’s 
eye with vividness the power and greatness of mind and soul 
of that great pillar of the Church Universal. Fine clear type 
and good paper make the book attractive to the eye. Such 
work as this proves that the Catholic Truth Society knows 
what class of literary production finds most favor with the 
readers of to-day, when slovenliness of production and sloppi- 
ness in printing will no longer be tolerated. 





I.—FATHER TANQUEREY’S THEOLOGY.+ 


As promised last year when Dr. Tanquerey’s two volumes 
on Special Dogmatic Theology appeared, he has now given us 
a volume which may be called the preliminary of these. As 


* Claudius: A Sketch from the First Century. By C. M. Home. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 21 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 

+ Synopsis Theologie Dogmatica Fundamentalis, ad Mentem S. Thome Aguinatis, Hodt- 
ernts Moribus Accommodata. De Vera Religione, de Ecclesia Christi, de Fontibus Theologi- 
cis. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey, S.S. Tornaci (Belg.) : Desclée, Lefebvre et Soc. Baltimore, 
Md. : St. Mary’s Seminary; New York and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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its title tells us, it is fundamental, dealing with the ground- 
work doctrines of religion and belief. It embraces treatises on 
the True Religion, on the Church of Christ, and on the 
Sources of Theological Knowledge, forming the strongest 
kind of an argument not only for the truth of the Christian 
religion but also for unity among all who profess that religion. 
The book appears in the same attractive dress and with that 
evidence of having been written for American students of these 
latest days which characterized them, and which was noted by 
Father Hewit in his review of these books last year. 

Not a small instance of the up-to-date character of Dr. 
Tanquerey’s work is that numerous notes are culled from 
modern writers in English, a fact that, at first, to those fa- 
miliar with Latin text-books of theology, may appear odd, but 
not, for that reason, any the less pleasing. The volume is in 
a way more important than the previous ones, for it includes 
arguments, in the first place, against those whé deny the divinity 
of religion—7. ¢., the Rationalists; in the second place, against 
those who impugn the infallible authority of the church; and in 
the third, against those who refuse obedience to the supreme 
head of the church—. ¢., the Greek schismatics. The opponents 
met in the other books attacked only particular dogmas; the 
opponents we have to deal with here attempt the destruction 
of all revealed religion. 

We can notice only a few points; but before doing so we 
would wish to call attention to a feature of great utility, name- 
ly, the list of works prefixed to each treatise, as valuable for 
consultation on the matter in hand. These lists embrace not 
only ancient and modern Catholic writers, but also many non- 
Catholics whose works may be read to advantage. 

Rationalism, to all appearances, is the intellectual move- 
ment of importance into which the deepest minds outside the 
Catholic Church have been drawn. On account of this the first 
of the three parts of the book is of exceptional worth because 
of the opposition which must be made to this revivified enemy. 
In his historical review of Rationalism, brief but explicit, Dr. 
Tanquerey shows us its rise in the first ages of the church, its 
existence in the middle ages, and points out how, after the 
Reformation, gaining a new vigor, it spread from Germany to 
Italy and to England, and from England to France, and finally, 
in these latter days, to America, although Germany still re- 
mains the armory (p. 54) whence are drawn the chief weapons 
and ammunition for the rationalists’ attacks. The author re- 
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cognizes that just here is where the religious combat is to be 
fought to-day more than at any previous time—between the 
claims of reason and revelation. As he says: “ From this brief 
review we can gather that revelation has been unceasingly at- 
tacked even from the beginning and throughout the centuries, 
but in our day more frequently and by more opponents than 
ever”’ (p. 56). 

Philosophical Rationalism is the most radical form of this 
disease, and it is accurately diagnosed, from a rationalistic 
stand-point, in words given us in one of Dr. Tanquerey’s notes 
(History of the Rise and Spirit of Rationalism, Lecky, New York, 
1893, pp. 181-184): “Its central conception is the elevation of 
conscience into a position of supreme authority as the religious 
organ, a verifying faculty discriminating between truth and 
error. . . . Religion it believes to be no exception to the 
general laws of progress, but rather the highest form of its 
manifestation, and its earlier systems but the necessary steps of 
an imperfect development. . . . (Rationalism) is no longer 
exclusively negative and destructive, but is, on the contrary, in- 
tensely positive, and in its moral aspect intensely Christian. It 
clusters around a series of essentially Christian conceptions— 
equality, fraternity, the suppression of war, the elevation of the 
poor, the love of truth, the diffusion of liberty. It revolves 
around the ideal of Christianity, and represents its spirit with- 
out its dogmatic system and its supernatural narratives” (p. 58). 

The backbone of such a system is simply the denial of the 
existence, of the necessity, and even of the possibility of reve- 
lation. On these three special points Dr. Tanquerey has several 
theses, but to consider their lines of development would be out 
of the question here. Suffice it to say that, in view of the 
advances of rationalism among non-Catholics, a Catholic text- 
book which considers the latest forms of the objections to 
revelation is of notable importance. 

The stir now felt at home and abroad as to the matter of 
Christian unity adds a new interest to the section of the book 
taken up with this question. The world’s history could contain 
no sadder story than that embraced in the brief historical 
sketch earlier in the volume, which brings to mind the great 
variety of sects among those Christians who are without the 
pale of the Catholic Church. The almost innumerable divisions 
and subdivisions, down even to the members of the Salvation 
Army, who are described ‘in Czsarean language as those “ qui 
ad modum exercitus duces et centuriones habent,” make not 
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only our Holy Father and Catholics in general, but also all 
Protestants who in their hearts seek to preserve the oneness of 
the Body of Christ, pause to consider in what way the words 
of the Master may at length be realized when there shall be 
“one fold and one shepherd.” Concessions perhaps in some de- 
tails can be made; but when all points are considered,. when 
history and theology have mustered their forces, when the 
words of Scripture are read aright, when all helps possible are 
brought into play by which we may learn the will of Jesus 
Christ, the author of Christianity, we think that the conclusion 
to which Dr. Tanquerey gives expression is: the- only: one that 
can be reached. The crux of the whole matter is the question 
of an infallible supremacy. By those who wish for reunion 
that Rubicon, at least, must be crossed. As our author puts it: 
“All the followers of Christ must acknowledge the authority 
of him who has been constituted by the Master the supreme 
pastor of all. This Scripture teaches; this the holy Fathers, 
the illustrious Doctors, the chief Christians of all times have 
held; and so all may be united in the bond of charity which 
is preserved only with difficulty where internal union of faith 
and external unity of government are wanting. Nor will then 


the Gospel liberty be lost, for even under the rule of a supreme 
pastor the word still holds: ‘In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 


ee 


libertas, in omnibus caritas’” (p. 442). 

The author’s explanations of many particular questions of 
interest, such as the rule of faith, infallibility, the axiom “ Ex- 
tra ecclesiam nulla salus,’’ the relations of church and state, 
the bearings of the church upon liberty of conscience, would 
form excellent matter for our consideration, but we can only 
mention them in passing. The last two topics mentioned should 
be for us in America, where the questions are always live ones, 
matters of special study. Though we cannot give here Dr. 
Tanquerey’s development of the argument, we can recommend 
the perusal of his words to any one who wishes a summary of 
the principles of the discussion. As he tells us himself, his 
theses are based upon the ideas put forth by Leo XIII. in his 
two famous encyclicals, /mmortale Det and Libertas. 

The various rights and duties of church and state depend 
upon the condition of the state with which the church in this 
or that case has relations. Thus, the rights and duties of a 
Catholic state would differ from those of a non-Catholic; and 
again, those of a Protestant state would not be the same as 
those of an indifferent, nor yet again of an infidel state. It is, 
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at times, difficult to draw the lines exactly, especially in the 
short treatment of a text-book, but the general principles are 
plain, concise, and clear-cut. 

As can be seen, therefore, the present volume has to do 
with the primary truths, the first principles of religion ; it shapes 
the foundation-stones of the edifice. These are the first things 
that must be made known in the gospel of regeneration. And 
for this reason, because it deals in a masterly treatment with 
fundamentals, it should be welcomed as a new aid by those of 
us who are “fishers of men,” who are striving to make known 
to others without the fold the majesty of Divine Truth and 
the beauty of Christ’s Church. 


2.—REICHEL’S MANUAL OF CANON LAW.* 


It is a cheering augury of. the immediate future to find a 
Protestant scholar and divine of eminence taking up the study 
of Canon Law in the hope that his work may be helpful 
toward the great object of church unity. This, we learn from 
the preface, has been the impelling motive with the author; 
and we may add in all sincerity that the spirit in which the 
work was begun is steadfastly adhered to in the endeavor to 
avoid mere controversy in the discussion of the origin and his- 
tory of the sacraments of the church, to which the first volume 
is devoted. Deep and painstaking erudition is manifest in the 
book throughout, and there is no note of the odium theologicum 
audible anywhere. The examination of authorities is exhaus- 
tive, and the explanatory notes furnish a great work taken by 
themselves. So far as the exposition of the sacramental mys- 
teries is concerned, there is very much to be commended, from 
a Catholic stand-point, in this learned volume—a fact which sug- 
gests the question why theologians who agree so closely with 
Catholic teaching are content to remain apart from the church 
to which by their own admissions they believe themselves of 
right to belong. But we must not desire to do more, perhaps, 
than hasten slowly. The process of unification appears to be 
working in its own way, so that when the time comes for the 
final closing of the fissure of ages, it may be accomplished 
without the earthquake by which that fissure was effected. 


*A Complete Manual of Canon Law, By Oswald J. Reichel, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A. 
London: John Hodges, Bedford Street, Strand. 


VOL. LXIV.—9 
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3.—DE SPONSALIBUS ET MATRIMONIO.* 


The name of Dr. De Becker, of Louvain University, is known 
to all students of canonical jurisprudence, and the eminent pro- 
fessor’s reputation as an exponent of civil law is not less in 
the mouths of scholars. His new work on the critical subject of 
betrothal and matrimony is a most valuable acquisition to the 
theological literature of the time. It is needless to expatiate on 
the jealous care with which the church regards the matrimonial 
institution, and the safeguards with which she has surrounded 
the conditions attaching to it. The circumstances of society 
and the shifting of centres of population consequent on the 
changes in trade and the policy of nations are elements which 
exercise, however, a potent influence on the social contract. 
Modern conditions especially often give rise to circumstances 
which render necessary modifications in the less vital principles 
which the church originally laid down relative to her discipline 
in regard to the marriage contract—the rules on consanguinity, 
for instance, in its remoter affiliations. Every delicate com- 
plication which can arise is anticipated and dealt with in this 
most valuable treatise. It is not merely an exposition of the 
canon law, in all its wide network of provisions, but it contains 
besides a multitude of explanations, reflections, and suggestions 
on points which modify the application of the law, or call for 
emendation in its provisions in order to keep pace with the 
imperative requirements of modern life. It is a legal as well 
as a theological treatise. It is, moreover, a valuable historical 
document, tracing the development of the law back to the 
various Decretals, G2cumenical Councils, decisions of the Ro- 
man Congregations, and Papal Constitutions, which form ‘the 
precedents or authoritative foundations on which the structure 
rests. The work, which is a fine example of the typographical 
art, is divided into ten sections, and contains five hundred and 
forty-eight pages of letter-press. The sections are ranged under 
the following heads: 1. Affiancing; 2. Marriage considered in 
general; 3. Hindering obstacles; 4. Prohibitive obstacles; 5. 
Dispensations ; 6. Duties of the priest and those of the peni- 
tent; 7. The (legal) effects of marriage ; 8. Of second marriages ; 
g. Of divorce; 10. The judicial procedure in the matters of 
affiance and espousal. 


* De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio prelectiones canonice. By Julius de Becker. Bruxelles, 
Société belge de Librairie. 





























: WHEN the public schools of New York were 
reopened, in the middle of September, it was 
found that over fifty thousand children would 

have to be left out, as there was not sufficient school-accommo- 
dation. There is a law by which parents who neglect to send 
their children to school can be punished, but we have yet to 
learn of a legislative enactment designed to reach those who 
neglect to provide schools for the children who would attend. 
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As far as numbers in attendance, enthusiasm, and dignity 
in procedure could make it a success, the Convention of the 
Irish Race, held in Dublin in September, was all that could be 
desired. The assembly was presided over by the Bishop of 
Raphoe, the Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, and about four hundred 
priests were among the delegates, who aggregated something 
over two thousand. But only forty-three members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party responded to the invitation to be present 
at the deliberations. Those who sulked or absented themselves 
were the followers of the two malcontent politicians, Messrs. 
John Redmond and T. M. Healy. Mr. John Dillon offered to 
retire from the chairmanship of the Irish party if the dissen- 
tients would agree to unite under another leader, but as all 
efforts at unification by conciliatory means proved futile, it is 
to be feared that another bitter campaign for the expulsion of 
the fractious members is before the Irish people. 
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Cardinal -Satolli has given place, as Apostolic Delegate, to 
Archbishop Martinelli, and it is safe to say that no represen- 
tative of the Holy See ever took leave of a trust leaving a 
better impression or a higher reputation behind him than his 
Eminence. He has been a Daniel in the judgment seat, a magi- 
cian in the social circle. In him there was shown the happiest 
combination of the legist, the scholar, the priest, and the pol- 
ished gentleman. He has set a high standard for the delega- 
tory office, yet from all that is known of the career of Arch- 
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bishop Martinelli, his successor, we may predict that that stand- 
ard will again be realized in the choice of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
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We are pleased to announce that we have entered into an 
arrangement with the Catholic Truth Society of England 
whereby we shall be enabled to immediately place the literary 
products of that organization before the public here. In the 
substantial work, of the Apostolate of the Press between that so- 
ciety and ourselves complete harmony exists. Our aim is 
identical; our methods agree in principle ; we simply strengthen 
our forces in entering into an alliance for the wider dissemina- 
tion of knowledge on those subjects which concern Christianity 
at large. We are firm believers in the invincible power of 
Catholic truth, and in the efficacy of proclaiming it with- 
out giving offence to any. The results already achieved by 
the Catholic Truth Society in Great Britain are highly gratify- 
ing. Its publications are numerous and diversified—bulky and 
pithy, historical and dialectical, theological and doctrinal. 
They represent the brightest Catholic intellect in the British 
Isles, and touch upon many things that possess a profound in- 
terest for Christians of all denominations everywhere. 
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We continue to devote considerable space to the ventilation 
of topics connected with the great social problems of the day; 
and we intend to make such a discussion a regular feature in 
successive issues as long as the public interest and that of mor- 
ality demand it. In this number the important question of the 
housing of the people is again treated, and we shall return to 
the subject, as we believe there is none which more demands 
a fearless exposure of abuses and a constant watchfulness on 
the part of a really disinterested press. We shall present other 
branches of the Christian social advance, as they have developed 
themselves—the Catholic bank system, the questions of food 
preparation, domestic hygiene, and cognate matters. 

Mr. Henry Austin Adams, it will be seen, begins his pro- 
mised series of papers on various aspects of Protestantism 
in this month’s issue. We know these papers will be read with 
great pleasure by all our regular readers, and believe they are 
certain to be regarded with interest by every class. 





LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


WITH this opening number of the sixty-fourth volume of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE we begin a new department devoted to short biographies 
of living Catholic writers, particularly those who belong to our own staff of con- 
tributors. 

In each succeeding number of the magazine we shall present three or more 
sketches drawn from the most authentic sources, so that every statement made 
can be relied upon as being strictly accurate. In doing this we feel that we are 
doing a work that will awaken a deeper interest in Catholic literature. 

Much of the charm of what is written depends on who writes it. "When we 
know something of the personality and environment of our authors we are apt to 
appreciate the more what they have to tell us. Names count for a great deal 
these days in magazine ‘literature, and names are made as much by a better 
knowledge of the detail of an author’s life as by the merit of what he writes. A 
picturesque and romantic life and surroundings contribute a charm to the well- 
told story, while a scholarly environment adds a force to the theological essay or 
the philosophical paper. 

In this new department that we are inaugurating we shall undertake to make 
Catholic authors better known, We believe that thereby we are contributing not 
a little to the interest in and value of Catholic literature. It has been no small 
part of the literary propaganda which THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE has 
undertaken to foster literary ability and encourage the talented author who has 
yet to achieve a name, And many of the. best-known writers in our modern 
American literature have begun the lower rungs of their literary fame in the 
pages of THE CATHOLIC, WORLD, 

We call attention to the fact that the peculiar merit that these pen sketches 
possess is their accuracy. Ultimately as the months go by we shall be able to 
compile a complete history of Catholic 4¢térateurs which will be exceedingly 
valuable. 

CORNELIUS M. O'LEARY, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., was born in 
the town of Kanturk, County Cork, Ireland, in the year 1839. 
Here his father conducted what was known as a classical school, 
wherein Greek, Latin, and French were principally taught, and 
the son, having begun his studies at an early age, soon ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of these languages. The family came 
to this country in 1852, and Cornelius, after a few weeks’ per- 
functory attendance at the public school, entered St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, of which the late Father Ryan, subsequently 
founder of the parish of the Immaculate Conception, was presi- 
dent. Here he remained for some months, when the family 
moved to Jersey City, and Cornelius attended the parish school 
in company with Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. Dr. Brann’s 
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brother James conducted the school, and Rev. Father Kelly, 
brother to the late Eugene Kelly, was rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, the only Catholic Church then in Jersey City. Thence 
he went to the University of Notre Dame du Lac, which was 
then in its infancy, surrounded by dense woods and endless 
stretches of prairie land, and giving but little promise of the 
magnificent buildings and cultivated lands he saw there last 
June, after an absence of forty-two years. After two years he 
went to the old Sulpitian College, College Street, in a. part of 
the city known as Griffintown. Of the old college no trace 
exists to-day. Here he spent four years, and graduated at the 
head of his class in 1857. He then studied theology at Ford- 
ham for three ; years, and 
when that in- stitution ceased 
to exist he, | having changed 
his views as to ie his vocation, 
entered the a4 medical depart- 
ment of the —_ University of 
the City of > J 1 New York, 
which then ' | stood where 
Tammany Hall | ; | stands at pres- 
ent, and gradu- ~~ ated in medi- 
cine in 1864. = In that same 
year he began | 7 | to teach in 
Manhattan Col. | lege, and has 
ever since re- | mained attach- 
ed to that in- | p , stitution as pro- 
fessor of vari- - ous branches. 
In 1863 he be- Dr. CorNELIUS M. O'LEARY, gan to write 
for the now de- oe funct National 
Quarterly Review,to which he contributed articles on a variety 
of subjects, and having written one on the sanitary condition 
of cities, he obtained a position in the Board of Health in 
1869, and this he held for two years. When the recent 
Board of Pharmacy was created in 1871 he was appointed 
one of the medical commissioners of the Board in conjunction 
with Dr. Robert Ogden Doremus. He began to write for THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD in 1874, his first article being a review of 
the late Dr. John W. Draper’s work on the “conflict between 
science and religion.” In all he contributed about twenty arti- 
cles to the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. In 1877 he under- 
took a course of lectures in the Academy of Mount St. Vincent, 
and these he continued for a period of nine years. For two 
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years he was medical attendant to the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville. He has written editorial articles for the 
Catholic Review steadily for the last ten years. He has been 
an occasional contributor to the Quarterly Journal of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, and wrote a few articles for the 
American Catholic Quarterly. For a number of years he repre- 
sented Manhattan College at the annual sessions of the convo- 
cation of the University of the State of New York, and read 
a large number of papers which were afterwards published in 
the proceedings of that body. 


CHARLES WARREN CURRIER came into the world in 1857, 
the Island of St. Thomas, 
West Indies, being his place 
of birth. On his father’s side 
he is of Ameri- can origin, go- 
ing back to the © r 4 early period of 
the colonization e of New Eng- 
land. After . g completing his 
studies among % the Redemp- 
torists in Hol- land, he was or- 
dained priestin ff their church at 
Amsterdam on / November 24, 
1880, and soon afterward he left 
for Surinam in | South America, 
where he re- mained thirteen 
months, when | he was. sent 
to the United © ———— States. Hecon- 


tinued to la- REV. CHARLES W. CURRIER, bor among the 
Necker, Md. 


Redemptorists, giving missions 
and retreats, attending to parochial duties, and filling, for a short 
time, the position of professor of philosophy, until January, 1892, 
when he entered. the diocese of Baltimore. In that year he went 
to Spain, being interested in the American Historical Exhibition 
of Madrid, and also to assist at the International Congress of 
Americanists at Huelva, in Andalusia. His literary labors date 
back to 1884, when he wrote a life of the Redemptorist father, 
Francis Poilvache, a small work which, a few years later, appeared 
anonymously. The first product of his pen appeared in the 
Ave Maria about the same time. Since then he has contributed 
to the best mediums of current literature papers on a variety 
of topics. These avenues of publication include some of our 
secular papers as well as Catholic periodicals. In the winter 
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of 1893-4 he was editorial writer for the Catholic Mirror, be- 
sides doing other literary work. The first volume from his pen 
appeared in 1890. It is a history of the Discalced Carmelites in 
the United States, entitled Carmel in America. This was fol- 
lowed in 1894 by Dimitrios and Irene, a historical romance 
dealing with the fall of Constantinople, and a few months later 
appeared the History of Religious Orders. 

Father Currier, besides his historical and literary work, has 
also delivered a number of lectures; namely, at the Catholic 
Summer-School of America, in Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
Detroit, New York, and Brooklyn. He has ready for the press 
another historical romance, entitled Zhe Rose of Alhama, or the 
Conquest of Granada, and he is engaged in preparing a histori- 
cal work, the subject of which is known only to himself and a 
few of his immediate friends, 


MARY T. WAGGAMAN is the daughter of Dr. Samuel Wagga- 
man, of Wash- ington, D. C. 
From. early = childhood her 
imagination was vivid and orig- 
inal; her games and her plays 
all being fan- i : ciful depar- 
tures from ju- | ~ BAS venile “ beaten 
tracks.” aa 4 Sie Her first 





poetical effort, 
tion Song,” in- 
“wicked witch” 
childish drama, 
power even in 
startled the eld- 





“An _ Incanta- 
voking the 
of an original 
had aé_e weird 
its crudity that 
ers in her audi- 





ence. Herear- |# | ly education 
was conducted _ chiefly at home, 
where she was © ! prepared for 
the higher class- es of George- 
town Convent, through which 
she passed with marked success, taking the first and senior 
course in one year, and graduating with the highest honors of 
the academy. Here, too, her valedictory, by its striking and 
graceful variations on a worn-out theme, attracted the comment 
of the Catholic press. Since leaving school, though by no 
means a recluse or a stranger to the pleasures of her age, she 
has continued her studies on broad lines of her own choosing. 

Light reading, except by acknowledged masters of style, 


Mary T. WAGGAMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 
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has no charm for her; she seems irresistibly attracted into paths 
beyond the realm of facts and figures, and delights in following 
the great leaders of thought—poets, philosophers, theologians— 
to the heights from which they take their broad outlook on the 
world’s shifting scenes. Happily, she is a devout Catholic, and 
carries into this debatable land, where so many brilliant young 
minds have gone astray, the light of a faith that cannot mis- 
lead. 

The subject of this sketch is not to be confounded with her 
mother, Mary T. Waggaman, a writer of some name whose 
work has been confined principally to stories and papers of a 
more popular sort. But Mary T. Waggaman the younger has 
chosen the higher paths and has earned a reputation as a poet 
of undoubted genius and is possessed of remarkable gifts of 
nature. 

In person, Miss Waggaman is a tall, slender brunette. Her 
face, thoughtful even to sadness in repose, flashes under ani- 
mation into life and vivacity that transform it almost beyond 
recognition. Her home is a ‘rambling, old-fashioned mansion 
on Georgetown Heights, shaded by oaks of a century’s growth, 
and commanding a beautiful stretch of the Potomac—a fitting 
place for a young poet to work and dream. Kindly as her 
early work has been received—and she is often dissatisfied 
with it herself—I do not think a young writer could possibly 
be more free from any touch of self complacency. She has 
read so much, and studied so thoughtfully the great masters of 
song, that she feels, with their immortal music sounding in 
her ears, she is as yet only a child in this beautiful school. 

Our readers will recall with no little interest the poems 
she has published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE during 
the past year. They manifest a superior order of thought, 
seemingly akin to one of the maturest years and entirely ex- 
traordinary in one who is still on the eastern slope. The 
flashes of poetic fire are unmistakable, and when maturer years 
will have refined and polished her work we can easily bespeak 
for her a prominent place in the temple of fame. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE PUBLIC, SCHOOLS AND. THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 
(Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews, in the New York Fournal.) 

THE State and City of New York long ago committed themselves to the policy 
of providing ample means for the elementary education of all who desired to 
patronize the public schools. For a long time free public instruction was provided 
as a privilege to be voluntarily availed of by the families of rich or poor. But 
gradually there developed a strong sentiment in favor of universal education, and 
this sentiment became crystallized at length in the form of statutes making school 
attendance compulsory for all chiddren. 

The State and City of New York took the position that it was their business 
to provide schools, to determine how and what the children should be taught, and 
to see that none escaped instruction. There is much to be said in favor of com- 
pulsory education, and there is also much to be said on the other side. All things 
considered, I should be inclined to support the principle that it is the duty of the 
state or the municipality to see that no child is deprived of his right to grow up an 
intelligent, well-instructed citizen, 

But when the community has gone so far as to organize the administrative 
machinery of compulsory education, with a corps of truant officers on duty to see 
that parents do not evade the law, let it be remembered that the community has 
assumed a very serious responsibility. It has become morally responsible, not 
only for the provision of an ample number of properly constructed school-houses, 
and the employment of an ample number of well-qualified teachers, but it has also 
put itself under the plainest kind of obligation to adapt its teaching in these pub- 
lic schools to the real needs of the people who are compelled to patronize them. 
It is a contemptible shame and fraud to set up the machinery of compulsory edu- 
cution in the City of New York with no proper equipment of school-houses, with 
no adequate corps of teachers, with no broad and comprehensive scheme for mak- 
ing school instruction fit the real and practical needs of the boys and girls of this 
great metropolis. 

If the community had not committed itself to the policy of providing for the 
instruction of the children of New York, it is fairly to be assumed that provision 
would have been made in some other way. The great voluntary agencies—prin- 
cipally the different religious denominations—are still providing one-half of the 
elementary school facilities of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The public schools, or so-called board schools, provide the other half. In New 
York a considerable proportion of the children of Catholic parents go to the 
parochial schools, supported by the contributions of members of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—these members at the same time pledged to pay their share of taxes 
for the support of the free public schools, It is entirely within the rights of 
these Catholic people, at any moment, to close their separate schools and to in- 
sist upon school-house space for their children, with adequate instruction, in the 
buildings provided under the free public-school system of New York. Nothing in 
our educational system is designed to encourage these voluntary and denomina- 
tional schools, while a great deal is done to discourage them and to make their 
maintenance difficult. 
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But what would happen if it should suddenly be decided by the Roman 
Catholic authorities that they would use their school buildings for other parochial 
purposes, and send their children to the free public schools? The existing con- 
gestion, enormous as it is, would simply be made worse to the extent of many 
thousands more of children. Under the auspices of that well-known organiza- 
tion, the Children’s Aid Society, and also under control of one or two other 
charitable organizations, there have now for some years been maintained in New 
York a number of private free schools, which, in the aggregate, provide for many 
thousands of children. It has lately been urged upon these societies with much 
plausibility that there is no reason why they should continue their strictly educa- 
tional work, and that it would be much better for them to close it out and allow 
the public-school system to take care of the army of little folks for whose instruc- 
tion the societies are now providing. What would happen if these voluntary 
schools should be closed ? 

The simple fact is that the community has adopted principles, in this matter 
of elementary education, which it has failed fairly and honorably to put into prac- 
tice. It has gone so far with its scheme of free elementary education, supported 
by taxation, as effectually to discourage the development of any competing or 
collateral system of education, comparable with the parish schools of England, 
for example. But, on the other hand, it has not gone nearly far enough to meet 
the imperative demands of the situation. It meets the honest and hopeful immi- 
grant with the boast and the promise that in our free American schools his chil- 
dren shall have a better chance for instruction and for advancement in life than 
the children of the poor could possibly have in Europe. Yet when term-time 
begins the chances are that these very children can find no place at all in the 
overcrowded school-rooms of the East side. On the other hand, we have said to 
the less desirable type of immigrant, who wishes to exploit the labor of his chil- 
dren rather than to send them to school, that education in this community is com- 
pulsory and his children must without fail give up their work in shop or factory 
and report at the school-house door. But this demand on him becomes only a 
mockery when it appears that the threatened schools are not provided. 

Any young person of school age in New York City who wants to attend 
school, whether in the day hours or in the evening, and is not admitted because 
of lack of room, is defrauded of his most sacred rights. Every parent who wants 
to send his children to the schools of New York and can find no comfortable and 
convenient place for them in those schools, has a grievance so serious as to justify 
almost any kind of charge of bad faith against the community. 
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8 eee American Social Science Association assembled for what is called “ the 
general meeting” at Grand Army Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., beginning 
Monday, August 31, and closing Friday, September 4. The opening address was 
made by the president of the association, Dr. F. J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury, 
Conn. His theme was A Sociological Retrospect, and it was a condensed sum- 
mary of the more important events of the century just now closing which have 
a marked sociological bearing. He divided the time into periods of twenty-five 
years, and considered the events under the divisions adopted by the association in 
its annual programme, He first considered the conditions of the country at the 
period between the close of the Revolution and the adoption of the Constitution, 
and pointed out the difficulties that beset the formation of a stable government 
from the heterogeneous material of thirteen colonies, covering sixteen degrees of 
latitude, each having its own interesting traditions and habits of life. He then 
spoke of the influence of early improvement in the means of travel, such as great 
roads, canals, and improved river navigation, by which the interior of the country 
was opened to immigration, and the widely separated parts brought in closer 
relation to each other. Passing to the health department, he depicted the uni- 
versal dread of small-pox and the blessings of vaccination. Then he reviewed 

the advance of education, particularly on the scientific and professional side. 
In the second quarter he noted the abolition of the stocks and whipping-post, 


and of imprisonment for debt; the introduction of the joint-stock law and the 
growing recognition of the evils of slavery. The introduction of public water- 
works in cities, and of gas and friction matches; the development of the sewing- 
machine and its influence on woman’s work ; the introduction of the railroad and 
the telegraph, and the great temperance movement of 1840, were sketched in out- 


line. 

This finished the first half-century. In the next quarter President Kingsbury 
noted the introduction of the rule permitting parties to a suit to testify; also the 
changes in law and custom as affecting both married and single women; the 
abolition of negro slavery, the progress in international arbitration, the expansion 
of the applications of electricity, the discovery of anzsthetics in surgery and the 
adoption of the germ theory in medicine, He closed with a résumé of general 
progress, and a comment on some accidental developments in society which have 
accompanied these movements. 

Sessions were held by the various departments as follows: 

TUESDAY.—Address by the chairman, Rev. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Water- 
bury, Ct. A paper by Professor Daniel Quinn, Ph.D., of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.,on The Duty of Higher Education in our Times, A report 
by Professor S. M. Lindsay, of the Finance Department, on Growth and Signifi- 
cance of Municipal Enterprises for Profit. A Paper by Professor Walter F. Wil- 
cox, Cornell University, on Methods of Determining the Economic Productivity 
of Municipal Enterprises. Debate on the questions proposed in the paper, 
participated in by Nathan Matthews, Jr., Esq., of Boston; Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Editor of Review of Reviews, New York; Professor John H. Gray, of Evanston, 
Ill. A paper by Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, on the Higher Educa- 
tion of the Colored People of the South, followed by a debate, which was opened 
by Mr. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala. 
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WEDNESDAY.—A paper by P. R. Bolton, M.D., tutor in surgery, New York 
University, on the Physiology of Exercise. A paper on Medical Selection for 
Life Insurance, by Brandreth Symonds, M.D., senior examining physician of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for New York City. Do Hospitals Tend to 
Pauperize? a paper by James S. Knowles, Esq., superintendent of the New York 
Infant Asylum. The Introduction into Medicine of the Thyroid Gland, by the 
secretary of the department, Pearce Bailey, M.D., assistant in neurology, ° 
Columbia College, New York. Discussion of the papers. A debate on Immigra- 
tion and Quarantine. 

THURSDAY.—Address by the chairman, Professor Wayland. A paper by J. 
Warren Greene, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Legislation in its Relation to Juris- 
prudence. A paper by President D. J. Hill, of Rochester, N. Y., on International 
Justice, followed by a debate. An address by St. Clair McKelway, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Reform in Municipal Government, followed by a debate. 

Fripay.—Address by the chairman, F. B. Sanborn, introducing a paper on 
The Fallacies of Industrial Statistics. A paper by S. N. D. North, Esq., of 
Boston, on The New Industrial Education in England and Massachusetts. A 
paper, The Working Boy, by Mrs. Florence Kelley, of Chicago, factory inspector 
of Illinois. A report on The Necessity for Trade Schools, by Joseph Lee, Esq., 
of Brookline, Mass. A paper on education as Related to Vocation, by S. T. 
Dutton, Esq., of Brookline, Mass. A debate on the Trade School Question, 
opened by C. W. Birtwell, Esq., of Boston, and continued by Z. R.* Brockway, 
Esq., of the Elmira State Reformatory, and others. 

The officers of the American Social Science Association are: President, F. J. 
Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn.; first Vice-President, H. L. Wayland, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; General Secretary, F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Treasurer, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, 45 Cedar St., New York. Dzrectors: John Graham Brooks, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; T. M. North, New York; Edward T. Potter, Newport, R. I.; 
Eugene Smith, New York; Oscar S. Straus, New York; Seymour Dexter, Elmira, 
N. Y.; E. H. Avery, Auburn, N. Y.; John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa.; S. M. 
Hotchkiss, Hartford, Conn.; Homer Folks, New York. Department Officers: 1. 
Education: Joseph Anderson, D.D., Waterbury, Conn., Chairman; Professor 
Daniel Quinn, Ph.D., Catholic University, Washington, D.C., Secretary; II. 
Health: J. W. Brannan, M.D.,11 West 12th Street, New York, Chairman ; 
Pearce Bailey, M.D., 60 West 5oth Street, New York, Secretary. III. Finance: 
Professor J. W. Jenks, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman; Professor Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Philadelphia, Secretary ; IV. Social Economy: F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Chair- 
man; Joseph Lee, Brookline, Mass., Secretary; V. Jurisprudence: Professor 
Francis Wayland, New Haven, Chairman; Eugene Smith, 32 Pine Street, New 
York, Secretary. Executive Committee: F. J. Kingsbury, President; F. B. 
Sanborn, General Secretary; Anson Phelps Stokes, Treasurer; Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, Education Chairman; Dr. J. W. Brannan, Health Chairman; Profes- 
sor Francis Wayland, Jurisprudence Chairman; Professor J. W. Jenks, Finance 
Chairman ; Joseph Lee, Social Economy Secretary. 

* * * 

It has been stated that “ Christianity presents the highest standard and the 
strongest inspiration of personal morality; but it formulates no system of social 
morality applicable to all times, and affords no guarantee of its establishment.” 
The golden rule which Christ proclaimed as a standard of justice is certainly ap- 
plicable “to all times” as a check on the vice of selfishness ; likewise the divine 
sanction given to altruism in the command to love the neighbor. Actuated by 
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the teaching of Christianity as understood in the Catholic Church, Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., stated the case of the laborer in these vigorous words: 

“I hate that view of labor which makes it a mechanical force, like the rota- 
tion of a railroad or a turbine, purchasable at a mere market value. I must see 
at ali times the living generation of labor—the man, my own brother and the child 
of the Supreme God—and availing myself of human labor, I must keep well in 
‘mind the dignity and the rights of the man. I must have before my eyes the 
man and the circle of life into which man has a divine right to expand him- 
self—the family ; and I demand for the laborer and his family, so far as through 
just and radical measures we can reach thereto, the means of a decent livelihood ; 
the opportunities to develop intellect ; to care for bodily health and moral and re- 
ligious growth; to receive a due portion of the joys of human existence in recom- 
pense of the toils which will not fail to press upon them. 

“ Property is the very foundation-stone of the social fabric; it is the incentive 
and reward of industry and energy. The Indian tribes have slight regard for pro- 
perty; what is owned by one may be used and controlled by-all. The Indian 
tribes remain bands of savage idlers. He who menaces property is an anarchist, 
and the anarchist is the deadly foe of order, of right, of society. 

“ Labor is in absolute co-operation with capital. To what purpose is your 
muscular strength unless capital is nigh to reward? Without capital factory 
doors remain closed, fields are untilled, mines hold their treasures in concealment, 
no ships plough seas, no railroads span continents. Without capital labor is a 
latent, unproductive energy. 

“ Strikes are in the industrial world what wars are between the peoples—to be 
dreaded for the ruin they-cause, and never to be urged except when all other 
counsels have failed and where great interests are at stake; and when strikes do 
take place they must be, like wars between civilized nations, conducted under the 
dictates of justice and humanity. Amid the utmost fury of strikes property must 
be held sacred, and the liberty of other men allowed as we demand that our liber- 
ty be allowed. He who deprives another man of liberty deserves to lose his own, 
These are the imperious laws of social justice and of God’s religion.” 

* * * 

Many who supposed that studies of social science must of necessity be dry 
and repulsive found unexpected pleasure in the course of lectures by the Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, of Columbus, O., at the Champlain Summer-School, August 
10-14, 1896; the same course was also given at Madison, Wis. From the official 
synopsis the following outline is taken: 

The scientific study of social phenomena is a characteristic feature of the 
intellectual activity of the nineteenth century. There is a growing appreciation 
of the practical value of these studies as affording a basis of sound knowledge for 
social effort. The democratic movement of modern times has given birth to the 
problems which to-day arouse such wide-spread interest. The existence of these 
problems emphasizes the importance of endeavoring to understand the growth, 
structure, and vital processes of the society of which we form part. But entirely 
aside from any utilitarian consideration of this kind, the science of society has an 
intrinsic interest that makes it worthy of the highest intellectual effort. It is 
worthy of serious attention for the same reasons that any science is. Our studies 
shall be most fruitful if our sole purpose is the desire to know. 

The lectures on the Production of Wealth will be an attempt to describe a 
distinct class of social phenomena and will lead to the consideration of the place 
of the productive system in the economy of society, the factors which contribute 
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to the production of wealth, and, finally, the relation of the production of wealth 
to the wants, the welfare and prosperity of human society. 

The points covered in the first lecture were: Importance of economics. 
Growth of the science and causes of present interest in it. Subject-matter of 
economics. Meaning of wealth, of property. Economic interpretation of history. 
Relations of economics to ethics and politics. Methods of study and sugges- 
tions about reading. 

The points emphasized were the practical value of economic science, the 
work done by Catholic students in European countries, the cause of the present 
interest in economics and its growth ; utility, intellectual curiosity, and complexity 
of phenomena are the three principles that control the development of any science. 
The home is the mint for the production and consumption of wealth ; the value 
of any commodity rises in proportion to its scarcity, and that certain goods, as 
light, air, water, etc., however essential to our well-being, are in the nature of free 
goods, and not to be estimated as wealth. The knowledge of wealth-producing 
methods did not conduce to riches, as most of the authorities on political economy 
were not blessed with this world’s goods. As to the way of studying this science, 
Father Howard advised his hearers to read backwards, so to speak, from the cur- 
rent literature of the subject to that of former times. 

The second lecture was on the productive system of society. How to make 
a living the first problem that confronts a society. Some preductive system a 
necessary condition of social existence. Production in its philosophical aspect is 
merely a series of changes in a material substance. The three factors of every 
productive system. Causes which determine the relative importance of these fac- 
tors. Purpose of our system is to obtain a maximum of produce with a minimum 
of effort. The productive system of a society an historical product. Systems 
change, but slowly. Production of wealth can be carried to a high stage of de- 
velopment only where legal relations are clearly defined and well established. The 
importance of exchange in our system. Development of commerce. The three 
stages through which productive system may pass. Great diversity of employ- 
ment requisite for highest national development. Influence of race, character, 
climate, government. Facility of communication, and its influence on civilization. 

At the outset of the third lecture Father Howard explained the present con- 
ditions of the labor problem, and emphasized the importance of a study of the 
conditions, so as to be able to master the problems as they arise. 

He said that labor is the activity of a human agent that is exerted tor the pro- 
duction of wealth, and that man economizes labor by making use of the best 
natural advantages and by perfecting his tools. The difference in man’s and wo- 
man’s labor, productive and unproductive labor, skilled and unskilled labor, were 
then noted. 

The development of this point was of special interest to the large feminine 
contingent in the audience. Some of them clapped their hands rapturously at 
first when Father Howard spoke of the entrance of women so numerously into 
fields of occupation previously monopolized by men; and of the increasing 
feminine financial independence which makes women far less ready to marry than 
they were even twenty-five years ago. But others at the same view-point saw a 
very large shadow across this especial path of alleged feminine progress, especial- 
ly in the certain depreciation of wages.in those pursuits in which women divide 
the field with men, and in the decline of the domestic virtues. A ‘surprisingly 
large number of women brave the shame and sorrow of the divorce court, often 
for comparatively slight cause, knowing that they can maintain themselves after 
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they are rid of a bond which has become irksome. Father Howard dwelt 
eloquently on the economic value of the work of woman in the home. Another 
point exceedingly well taken, though often obscured, purposely by the demagogue, 
was the scarcity and value of exceptional business ability, and of ability in general. 
The passions of the working-man are aroused by fallacious appeals to the unequal 
distribution of property, owing largely to difference of brain power. Other points 
of great practical value were: Child labor. Productive and unproductive labor. 
Skilled and unskilled labor. Differences in wages have their natural and ethical 
justification in differences of ability or productive power. The scarcity and value 
of exceptional business ability. The importance of ability in our industrial 
system. Socialists and manual labor. Division of labor, Causes promoting the 
efficiency of labor, Christianity and Slavery. Leo XIII. and the labor problem. 

The fourth lecture dealt with the natural and scientific means of production 
and the principle of the French Physiocrats that land is the source of all wealth. 
Inappropriable utilities, or free goods. Natural agents that can be appropriated. 
Differential advantage in the use of natural agents. Tendency to equalize 
natural advantages. Law of growth of capital and its functions in modern indus- 
try. Circulating and fixed capital. The wage-fund theory. Theory of Karl 
Marx. Displacement of labor caused by introduction of machinery. Capital and 
industrial progress. 

The concluding lecture was given to the consideration of Consumption and 
Production: Production is a study of supply, and consumption a study of demand. 
The character of the wants of society give peculiar character to its productive 
system. The psychological interpretation of social phenomena. Its correspon- 
dence with the physical interpretation. Present tendencies in production, and 
their relation to the wants of society. Production on a large scale. The trust. 
Production of wealth underestimated by the socialist ; overestimated by the capi- 
talist. Misdirection of production. Luxury. The production of wealth and 
human welfare. 

Some of the books which Father Howard recommended are here mentioned : 

Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, containing bibliography: L. 
Cossa. History of Political Economy: J. K. Ingram. Economic History: Ashley. 
Groundwork of Economics, Manual of Political Economy: Chas. Devas. Econ- 
omics of Industry: Marshall. _ The State in relation to Labor: Jevons. Wages 
and Capital: F. W. Taussig. The Philosophy of Wealth: John B. Clark. Out- 
lines of- Economics: R. T. Ely. Political Economy: Liberatore. Labor and 
Popular Welfare: W. H. Mallock. The Wages Question, Political Economy : 
F. A. Walker. Scope and Method of Political Economy: Keynes. De la Rich- 
esse dans les Sociétés Chretiennes: Chas. Perin; 2 vols, Les CEuvriers Europé- 
ennes: Le Play; 6 vols. La Réforme Sociale: Le Play; 4 vols. L’Organisation 
de la Famille: Le Play; 1 vol. Eléments d’Economie Politique: Joseph Ram- 
baud. Contemporary Socialism: John Rae. Luxury: Dr. Laveleye. Principles 
of State Interference: Ritchie. The Pope and the People: W. H. Eyre, S.J. In 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD for October, 1895, will be found a more detailed bibli- 
ography of the Catholic literature of the Social Question, compiled for the mem- 
bers of the Columbian Reading Union. 

* *x * 

New York City can boast of a Literary Society for Catholic young men, es- 
tablished twenty-five years ago at St. Francis Xavier's Church, which has held 
over one thousand meetings. The plans for the coming year give promise 
of much useful work. On the list of its members may be found many names that 
are now well known as ecclesiastics, lawyers, doctors, and others distinguished in 
professional and business life. Souvenir pamphlets have been published indicat- 
ing unusual talent for original composition. Among the members has been found 
the ability to write and produce successful plays; and to discuss in debates many 
leading questions. The poems, essays, and narrative sketches of travel show a 


high order of literary merit. M. C. M. 
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THE NEW APOSTOLIC DELEGATE. 


aes RCHBISHOP MARTINELLI, the successor of 
t Cardinal Satolli in the office of Papal Representa- 
tive in America, has lost no time in assuming the 

duties of his office. He is now installed in Wash- 

“aw ington, at the official residence of the Apostolic 
Delegation. He has publicly intimated his preference for a 
position in the United States above any country outside his 
own, where, he has also declared, he would have elected to 
stay if he had his own wishes only to consult. He comes here 
at the call of duty, and the post is one of honor no less than 
responsibility. The human side of the church, as represented 
in its ministry, is as strongly developed here, in the’ diversities 
of thought and action inseparable from active mental organisms, 
as in any country in the world. The process of adaptation 
to ever-modifying conditions, going on incessantly in every part 
of the church’s framework, is peculiarly operative in the United 
States, and necessarily many questions of a complex character 
must constantly present themselves for settlement. Happily 
the graver questions of public policy which agitated the body 
of the church when his distinguished predecessor: arrived no 
longer await the arbitrament of the Pope’s representative. The 
path of the church is smoother, and we have no doubt that it 
will be made smoother still by the tact and judgment, more 
valuable aids than the authoritative voice, for which the new 
Delegate is happily distinguished. 

The new Delegate is not entirely strange to this country. 
He paid it an extended visit three years ago, and has travelled 
over a great portion of the Eastern States and Canada. He is 
also able to speak the English language with ease, and can 
‘therefore place himself at once in touch with the vast majority 
of the clergy and the public sentiment. With Cardinal Satolli, 
he cherishes a profound attachment for American institutions, 
and appreciates to the full the magnificent opportunities which 
the great Republic presents for the development of the religious 
spirit which goes hand-in-hand with the highest aspirations of 
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intellectual life. A keen theologian, a distinguished scholar, an 
astute administrator, and a masterful man, in the highest and 
best sense of the terms, as proved in his rule of the great or- 
der to which he belongs, the Superior-General of the Augus- 
tinians comes to us equipped as fully as could be desired for 
the duties of his distinguished and delicate post. We believe 
he will have a most loyal reception everywhere, as the able 
representative of our beloved Pontiff, and that his decisions 
will be received in all cases in which they are rendered with 
the fullest respect and reverence. 

If one might cast the political horoscope, no conjuncture 
could be more favorable than the present for the advent of a 
bold and wise proxy of the great statesman-Pope who now 
holds the attention of the world with his wonderful personality. 
In the domain of the humanities Leo distinguished himself 
above all preceding pontiffs by his broad and masterful policy 
on the great practical problems of the day—the labor question, 
with its inseparable corollary, the social adjustment. In Eng- 
land his policy was adumbrated in the energetic action of 
Cardinal Manning—‘“the poor man’s cardinal”’—and the Encyc- 
lical on Labor which was subsequently given to the world in- 
dicated the hope and desire of the Holy Father that the action 
of the philanthropic cardinal should be imitated wherever the 
conditions permitted. How much has been done in this country 
to give effect to that masterful Encyclical? The subject has 
been of late somewhat forgotten by the Catholic press. We 
have done something in these pages, from time to time, to 
throw light upon some phases of the industrial question and 
expose some hardships to which women and minors were sub- 
jected—and not, we are glad to say, without effect in some 
measure. But beyond a few fitful and sporadic references in 
other publications the momentous questions of the conditions 
under which the toiling masses work out their lives from year to 
year have been apparently forgotten or shelved for the discussion 
of the more pressing political and religious topics of the day. 
We are a nation of toilers, for the most part, and while we are 
proud of the eminence of dignity to which we have raised hon- 
orable labor, we recognize the many hardships and oppressions 
which trammel the wage-earner and often take the whole sweet- 
ness out of his human life. The words of love which our beloved 
church, through its Pontiff, has spoken were not uttered to be 
let pass as the idle wind; they were earnest, soul-felt, and au- 
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thoritative. Is it not time that they were taken up more sedu- 
lously ? 

The time is most opportune for the new Delegate to observe 
the tremendous power which labor means here. He comes at 
the moment when the whole of that vast power is up in arms 
against the no less dynamic force of organized capital, and when 
the most far-reaching issues will be decided at the ballot-boxes. 
He will find, we have no doubt, almost everywhere that though 
labor have a giant’s strength it does not wish to use it as a - 
giant for the promotion of evil or disorder. He will find that 
its ranks are composed of thinking, serious men and women 
who are often able to take as statesmanlike a view of the 
highest public questions as those bred in the universities. What 
a noble thing to win the sympathies of such an intelligent and 
upright class to the church, to show it what a paternal interest 
the people’s Pope takes in not only their moral but their mate- 
rial welfare ! 

We have no doubt that Archbishop Martinelli will see these 
things for himself. We believe he comes at a most opportune 
moment, and we hail the auspices with the hopeful expectation 
of great results for our people and the church. 











